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NATIONAL 


for saying 


This week General Motors is cele- 
brating the production of its 
50 millionth automobile. We at 
National Steel join the many 
thousands across the nation in 
saying, “Congratulations, Gen- 
eral Motors . . . and well done!” 
We are especially pleased at 
this automotive event because it 
symbolizes for us the progress of 
American industry and its ever- 
increasing contribution to a 
higher standard of living. 
Within a few score years the 
growth of industry has reshaped 
our way of life. From a nation of 
isolated farms and small commu- 
nities we have grown into a na- 
tion on wheels. Americans travel 
more, see more, do more, than any 
other people on earth. The auto- 
mobile industry can justifiably be 
proud of the important part it has 
played in this over-all progress. 
General Motors’ 50 millionth 
car is merely a milestone . . . the 
wheels are still rolling. the future is 
bright. Nothing is so powerful as 
the force of progress on the march. 


GRANT BUILDING 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
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NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 






50 million reasons 


Here at National Steel, too, we 
are moving ahead. Within the 
National Steel organization is 
every resource and facility for 
the transformation of ore into six 
million tons of ingot steel each 
year. National’s mines and 
quarries yield the raw materials. 
Its boats, barges and trucks 
transport them. Its furnaces and 
mills melt, roll and finish a wide 
range of steel products. 

National Steel is a major sup- 
plier of standard and special car- 
bon steel products, and is the 
world’s largest supplier of cold- 
rolled sheet steel used in quantity 
in automobile manufacturing. 

National Steel’s growth has 
been constant—and its ability to 
serve keeps pace with industry’s 
needs. National’s plans for the 
future call for even greater devel- 
opment and progress over the 
years to come . . so that 
National Steel can continue to 
say ... Serving America by 
Serving American Industry. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
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GROWTH 
STOCKS- 


That’s just what our latest booklet is 
all about. Forty pages of fact on the 
most absorbing subject in the invest- 
ment field—but one that’s always dif- 
ficult to talk about. 


Because American business keeps 
moving forward with astonish- 
ing speed ... 

Because in the past 20 years alone 
it has come up with the electronic 
“brain” and color TV .. . discov- 
ered miracle drugs and miracle 
fibers . . . perfected air-condition- 
ing, a parade of plastics . . . and 
opened the way to brand new 
worlds of atomic energy and so- 
lar power... 


and 


how to 
choose 


hem 


Because the next 20 years should 
at least live up to the last. 


Despite the difficulties, there are 
some sensible yardsticks you can use 
to measure growth prospects for par- 
ticular industries—and some common 
mistakes you ought to know about 
when it comes to selecting good 
growth stocks. 


You'll find the yardsticks—and the 
mistakes—all thoroughly discussed 
in this new booklet—plus carefully 
prepared digests on more than 100 
stocks that seem particularly attrac- 
tive from the standpoint of growth. 





If you’d like a copy of this booklet 
. . . just ask. There’s no charge of 
any kind. Simply address a card or 
letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Departntent SE-68 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest —for the better things | 








IS STARTING TO PAY DIVIDENDS! 


A Railroad, like any other business, must make 
money. Due to the large percentage of revenue de- 
rived from passenger service, it is important that 
New Haven passenger service as well as freight 
service operate at a profit. 


To this end we are taking progressive action 
toward eliminating old-fashioned methods and 
equipment...the type of action that is getting more 
people to ride and use the New Haven. 


NEW AND LOWER FARES 


One way to increase traffic is to lower fares and 
make it more convenient for all groups to ride on 
the New Haven. The first two steps in this program 
were the Special New Haven Family-Fare-Plan and 
the 10-Ride Ticket. These innovations have already 
favorably affected passenger revenue. 


Keep your eye on the 


IMPROVED SERVICE AND NEW EQUIPMENT 


Many of you read about or saw the Talgo train 
as it was exhibited on our lines this summer. We 
are now studying the practicability of improved 
equipment of this type...trains that will be faster, 
yet safer...and less costly to buy. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


Schedules, too, are being changed to fit more 
adequately the needs of the travelling public, along 
with more convenient station parking, better serv- 
ice for shippers along the routes. 


Through progressive action, the New Haven is 
strengthening its business potential...to insure a 
fair return for the dollars entrusted to it. I believe 
that in the months and years ahead the New 
Haven will be one of the soundest investments in 
the Railroad Industry. 


Oath Me Gervie 


PRESIDENT 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 
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Railroads Solving Competitive Problems 


Despite archaic regulation and subsidized competition, 


roads have maintained substantial earnings by cutting 


costs and providing faster and more efficient service 


R ailroading has been widely recog- 
nized as a sick industry for well 
over two decades. Even during the 
prosperous ’twenties the carriers were 
failing to hold their own in competi- 
tion with other transportation media, 
but this situation was not taken seri- 
ously by investors until the drastic 
business decline following 1929 
brought bankruptcies on a large scale, 
and gravely impaired the earning 
power of the carriers which remained 
solvent. 


Temporary Improvement 


A decided improvement took place 
during World War II, thanks to 
gasoline rationing, interference by 
submarines with tanker movement 
and a growth in both freight and pas- 
senger traffic to levels far beyond the 
capacity of other means of transporta- 
tion. But this was a temporary situa- 
tion. Since the war ended, growing 
use of private automobiles has cut 
into the volume of commercial pas- 
senger movement, and the railroads 
have obtained a steadily diminishing 
proportion of this declining total. 
Their share amounted to 64.2 per 
cent in 1946, about the same as in 
the immediate pre-war years (though 
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ten points below the abnormal 1944 
figure), but by 1953 it had slipped 
to 45.3 per cent. 

Even more important earningswise 
is their relative loss of freight traffic. 
In this category, they accounted for 
two-thirds of the total in 1946— 
slightly above pre-war performance, 
but well below that of the war years 
or the ’twenties—but here too they 
have shown a steady drop; last year 
they garnered only 51.7 per cent of 
the available business. Their 1953 
proportions for both passengers and 
freight represented all-time lows. 

There are two principal reasons for 
this: higher costs and a system of 
Government regulation which still 
follows the same general lines laid 
down many decades ago when the 


railroads still possessed a virtual mo- ° 


nopoly of commercial transportation. 
Costs of materials and supplies (in- 
cluding fuel) bought by railroads 
rose by practically 50 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1946, and by another 
60 per cent from 1946 to 1953. Aver- 
age hourly earnings of rail wage 
workers showed successive increases 
of 55 per cent and 69 per cent dur- 
ing these two periods. This is an 
important consideration, since wage 





costs (even excluding payroll taxes, 
which have also risen sharply) ac- 
count for over 60 per cent of railroad 
operating expenses. 

In order to offset these rising out- 
lays, the rails have been forced to 
boost their rates and fares substan- 
tially. Average revenue per freight 
ton-mile rose from 0.98 cents in 1946 
to 1.48 cents last year; at the same 
time, revenue per passenger-mile in- 
creased from 1.95 cents to 2.66 
cents. This trend has diverted large 
amounts of freight to trucks, which 
accounted for 17.4 per cent of the 
total movement last year against nine 
per cent in 1946, and has boosted the 
airlines’ share of passenger business 
from 5.9 per cent to 21.8 per cent. 


Rails at Disadvantage 


Naturally, costs have risen sharply 
for these media as well as for the rail- 
roads. But the latter claim that their 
competitors enjoy the benefits of 
Federal subsidy to such an extent as 
to give them an unfair advantage. 
The Federal Government performs 
many services for the airlines free of 
charge, and in addition pays them 
considerably higher rates on mail 
Please turn to page 26 
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Good Earnings Showing 
By the Tire Makers 


Sales have held up well, inventories are down, and com- 


panies have been able to lift prices about five per cent. 


Coming year also should show very satisfactory results 


wit 1955 automobiles only now 
beginning to make their bows, 
dealers in some areas report demand 
for the new cars at a four-year high. 
This, and the speeding up of auto- 
motive production in the latter half 
of October, account for a resurgence 
in demand for automobile tires, which 
will be reflected in the October sta- 
tistics of tire deliveries and produc- 
tion. 


Casings Shipments Slump 


Shipments of passenger casings 
dropped 24 per cent in September as 
compared with August: 5.27 million 
units vs. 6.96 million. Automobile 
plant shutdowns for change-overs to 
new models accounted largely for the 
September drop. On the other hand, 
production zoomed 32.5 per cent over 
August to 6.24 million vs. 4.71 mil- 
lion, a reflection of the resumption of 
production by the principal makers 
who had been plagued by both strikes 
and vacation shutdowns in July and 
August. 

Coincident with the resumption of 
demand for original equipment, tire 
makers boosted prices approximately 
five per cent. Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories of passenger casings, which hit 
a two-year low of 7.8 million at the 
end of August compared with almost 
13.1 million at the beginning of the 
year, are still below normal for this 


time of year despite September efforts 
to speed up output. At the beginning 
of October they stood at 8.95 million 
vs. 10.5 million a year earlier. The 
stimulus to production in September 
enabled makers’ inventories to re- 
cover somewhat, largely because of a 
slump in replacement demand. 


Used Car Sales Down 


Used car sales have been declining 
in recent months and the slowdown 
has been accentuated by dealers’ bar- 
gain sales of 1954 models to make 
room for the 1955 crop. This however 
has had little effect on replacement 
tire sales since the demand in this 
section comes mainly from tire dealers 
and service stations serving individual 
car owners. Thus far the demand for 
passenger car tires for replacement 
has approximated that of 1953. Ship- 
ments in the first nine months this 
year fell less than one-half of one per 
cent below the 1953 nine-month total 
of 38.1 million, and the year very 
well may end with 1954 replacement 
shipments just about even with 1953. 

Truck and bus casings, while off 
only 2.2 million in the first nine 
months, percentagewise are down just 
under 20 per cent to 9.3 million from 
11.5 million. Little improvement is 
looked for here because the drop 
stems principally from the cut in 
military orderings. 


It is to the predicted sharp gain 
in passenger type casings that the 
industry looks to cut down the pres- 
ent gap between 1953 and 1954 over- 
all sales. To September 30 this year 
shipments were down 6.5 million (8.6 
per cent) from the 76.4 million ship- 
ped in the 1953 nine-month period. 


Earnings Holding Up 


Even without the benefit of the rise 
of five per cent in prices, effective 
this month, earnings have held up 
well, and have made better showings 
relatively, than sales. Goodrich, in 
fact, bettered its 1953 nine-month 
total, reporting $6.22 per share earned 
to September 30 against $6.01 in the 
1953 period. Goodyear, industry sales 
leader and Firestone (second largest) 
as well as third-place United States 
Rubber, (Goodrich was fourth last 
year) all failed to equal year-earlier 
earnings in the first three quarterly 
periods. But in no case was the fall- 
ing-off significant ; fourth quarter re- 
sults are expected to top the same 
three months in 1953, bringing this 
year’s net to about the same levels 
as last year. In no event will dividend 
requirements be affected, since the 
four leaders—and General Tire as 
well—earned their full year’s pay- 
ments in the first six months of this 
year. Goodyear, in fact, already has 
declared 25 cents a share more than 
it paid last year. 

Yields on the principal tire shares 
at current prices are not generous, but 
in view of improving sales and earn- 
ings prospects may be regarded as 
satisfactory. Best rated is Firestone, 
with General, Goodrich, Goodyear, 
Lee and United States Rubber in the 
category of business men’s holdings. 
The two others, Dayton Rubber and 
Seiberling, are somewhat more specu- 
lative. 


The Leading Tire and Rubber Manufacturers 


Years 
Ended 


Dayton Rubber . 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.... Oct. 31 
General Tire & Rubber . 30 
Goodrich (B. F.)........... Dec. 31 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.... Dec. 31 
Lee Rubber & Tire a | 
Seiberling Rubber ae 
U. S. Rubber oO 


*Declared or paid to November 17. 
December 14. 
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+Based on indicated 1954 payments. 
e—-Stockholders to vote December 20 on 2-for-1 stock split. 


7—Sales (Millions) —~ 
Annual -—9 Months— 
1953 1953 1954 


$57.9 $44.0 $36.3 
1,029.4 747.1 668.0 
205.8 150.9 155.0 
674.6 a350.4 a304.9 
1,210.5 920.3 789.1 
443 32.7 279 
40.4 31.0 27.2 
839.8 657.3 587.2 


1953 
$2.57 
11.77 

4.91 

8.16 
10.28 

6.01 

2.11 

5.19 


$2.10 
8.21 
a2.73 
6.01 
7.56 
4.72 
1.54 
3.32 


a—Six months. 


-~- Earned Per Share ~ 
Annual -9 Months— 
1953 1954 


$0.58 
7.03 

a2.45 
6.22 
6.53 
3.38 
0.19 
3.05 | 


s——— Recent 
#1954 Price 


$1.25 16 
3.75 100 
1.50 38 

c3.20 117 

e3.25 99 
4.00 65, 
0.30 8 
1.50 ~ 41 


-—— Dividend: 
Since 1953 


1938 $2.00 
1924 3.75 
1937 2.00 
1939 2.75 
1937 3.00 
1934 b4.00 
1951 1.00 
1943 2.00 


b—Plus stock. c—2-for-1 stock split will be effective 
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Erie Railroad 


he railway equipment companies 

have long been in the shadow 
of a jagged industry cycle. Purchases 
of railroad supplies and equipment 
fluctuate even more than do rail earn- 
ings, and past performance has been 
poor. This industry therefore has been 
seeking to level off the peaks and 


valleys (to some extent, at least) , 


through diversification. 

Historically, the bulk of the rail- 
road equipment business has been in 
rolling stock parts and track acces- 
sories including signaling devices. 
This in effect comprises machinery 
and machine parts, much of it of a 
capital goods nature. 

In exploring the possibilities of 
purchase of established business, the 
rail equipment makers logically de- 
cided to remain in the general field 
of machinery and metal products. 
About the only one to enter the con- 
sumer field—Union Asbestos & Rub- 
ber—has done so only in a relatively 
small way, manufacturing unit heat- 
ers and air-conditioners for home, 
commercial and industrial uses. 

The heavy goods lines of the other 
companies have brought in an in- 






Equipment Makers in Diversification Era 





Companies have been adding new lines so as to increase 


volume and smooth out sales and earnings fluctuations, 


creasing proportion of sales outside 
of the railway industry. American 
Steel Foundries, which bought a 
machine tool company in 1948 and a 
chain manufacturer in 1950, increased 
its sales in these lines and in war 
material sufficiently to provide a sub- 
stantial offset to declines in railway 
equipment sales during 1952 and 1953. 
Railway products declined from $80.1 
million in 1951 to $62.2 million last 
year, while sales of industrial equip- 
ment rose from $30.7 million to $43.7 
million. New York Air Brake and 
Westinghouse Air Brake also have ag- 
gressively pushed their diversification 
program. Poor & Company, National 
Malleable & Steel and American 
Brake Shoe’ have all bought heavy 
equipment companies in recent years. 
Symington-Gould has a 36 per cent 
interest in a maker of gasoline pumps 
which is now earning a profit. 
Results among individual com- 
panies will continue to vary widely 
according to conditions in the in- 
-dustries served. Sales of National 
Malleable & Steel, for example, are 
almost evenly divided between the 
automotive and railroad equipment 
industries, neither of which did much 
buying during the past summer. In 
1952, National Malleable bought a 
foundry which makes steel balls for the 
copper mining industry but because of 
industry strikes both here and in 
South America, business in this par- 
ticular line has been slow. The cur- 


but results still will hinge upon the heavy goods cycle 





rent sales revival is particularly 
marked in the automobile field now 
that 1955 models are coming off the 
production lines. American Brake 
Shoe, on the other hand, has most 
of its railway equipment sales in re- 
placement parts rather than new 
equipment, and demand for these 
items is relatively stable. It also 
makes brake linings for automobiles 
and trucks, paint spray equipment, 
castings of iron, brass, bronze and 
alloy steel, railroad track fixtures, 
forgings and chilled car wheels. Ex- 
tensive research facilities are main- 
tained, and further diversification is 
being explored. 

Replacement volume is also im- 
portant for General Railway Signal, 
which may be able to sustain sales 
volume in coming years because of 
the operating economies of centralized 
traffic control. Electrons, Inc., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, makes elec- 
tronic products used in railway sig- 
nal systems and in other fields but 
its sales are still only a minor share 
of the company total. 

In the course of time, some of these 
companies may cease to be identified 
as railway suppliers and may be 
classified in other fields. For example, 
a one-time freight car builder— 
Pressed Steel Car—has given up this 
activity and has changed its name to 
U. S. Industries, while American Car 
& Foundry, as it had been known, 
is now ACF Industries. 


Railroad Suppliers On The Big Board 


w———Sales in Millions — ’ 
c—Annual—, c—9 Month -—Annual—, 
Company 1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 
American Brake Shoe............. $135.4 $139.8 $109.0 $83.3 $3.52 $3.70 
American Steel Foundries......... al39.6 a149.7 ... 289.0 a5.09 a5.34 
General Railway Signal........... 21.6 19.8 15.5 N.R. 3.99 3.30 
National Malleable & Steel......... 54.3 57.7 45.5 27.5 5.19 4.74 
New York Air Brake............. b38.4 41.9 30.4 26.3 b2.85 2.84 
Poor & Company ‘B’.............. 34.4 38.5 29.3 23.8 262 3.37 
Standard Railway Equipment...... 22.9 25.1 20.0 9.3 1.50 1.39 
Symington-Gould ................ 20.6 19.2 N.R. N.R. 0.86 0.84 f 
Union Asbestos & Rubber......... 12.9 11.4 8.5 10.9 1.30 0.35 
Westinghouse Air Brake.......... 93.6 145.1 c69.3 c63.8 2.55 2.43 
Youngstown Steel Door........... 17.5 17.4 N.R. N.R. 1.73 1.75 





*Paid or declared to November 17. a—Years ended September 30. 
D—Delficit. 


x—No dividend action taken at last meeting. 
Steel Foundries and American Brake Shoe). 
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Earned Per Share———, 


--9 Months— -~Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 1953 #1954 Price Yield 
$3.00 $1.75 32 61% 


$3.20 $2.42 
sos BOS 3.00 250 27 7.4 


226 225 2.50 1.50 38 6.6 
3.38 DO.01 2.00 x1.25 21 a 
2.27 © 1.84 1.60 -1.60 20 80: 
2.40 1.82 1.50 150 18 83 
1.13 0.14 1.00 x0.65 9 <a 
0.66 0.02 0.50 0.50 6 8&3 
0.31 0.48 0.75 None 10 ai 
1.72 0.60 2.00 1.60 24 6.7 
c0.97 ¢0.75 100 100 «613—COUZ2 


b—Includes full year results of Aurora Pump acquired September 30. c—Six months. 
N.R.—Not reported. Note: Yields are based on indicated annual rates ($2.00 for American 
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Growth Trend for 


Industrial Trucks 


Industrial lift truck business mushroomed in World War II 
and has revolutionized materials handling in the postwar 


period. Several companies have recently entered the field. 


ny visitor to an airport, factory, 
A warehouse or dock these days is 
likely to see industrial lift trucks 
scooting about, performing all sorts of 
useful functions such as carrying, lift- 
ing and towing an infinite variety of 
materials. Though sometimes classi- 
fied generally as fork lift trucks, these 
versatile machines do not always 
have fork attachments in front but 
instead may utilize any one of some 
90 special attachments for perform- 
ing almost every handling operation. 
Such devices include clamps for the 
movement of crated appliances, “hug- 
gers” to handle rolls of paper, or 
hydraulic scoops for free-flowing bulk 
materials. Recently, a Yale lift truck 
was used to unload a cage of lions 
from a cargo plane and Clark trucks 
have been used to turn Swiss cheese 
periodically—proving that the use- 
fulness of the trucks is limited only 
by the ingenuity of the user. 


Spurred by War Needs 


The industrial truck business de- 
veloped rather slowly until World 
War II when the need for efficient 
materials handling and labor saving 
devices gave the industry tremendous 
impetus. Growth continued in the 
postwar period and last year the two 
leaders in the field, Yale & Towne 
and Clark Equipment, each sold over 
$70 million of industrial lift trucks 
and related equipment. In 1939, Yale 
& Towne did only about $15 million 
of business in this line and Clark 





Yale & Towne 


Equipment, less than $2 million. 
Present total industry volume is esti- 
mated at between $175 and $200 
million yearly, somewhat below the 


1953 rate because of smaller Govern- - 


ment buying and some slackening in 
private demand. 


Motive-Power 


The most commonly-utilized lift 
trucks are gasoline-powered, but elec- 
tric trucks, combination gas and elec- 
tric, diesel, and propane-powered 
units also are turned out. Sales are 
being stimulated by leasing arrange- 
ments enabling customers to acquire 
materials handling equipment with- 
out large capital expenditures: And 
it should be noted that after a deal 
is closed, a substantial business in 


Leading Factors in the Lift Truck 


—-Sales——_, 
(Millions) 
1952 1953 


$124.8 $112.8 
7.5 8.5 
100.9 118.6 
28.9 22.1 


Clark Equipment 
Lamson Corp. of Del.... 
Otis Elevator 
Towmotor Corp. ....... 
Yale & Towne 89.0 109.6 


*Estimated. a—American Stock Exchange. 
f—Paid so far in 1954. 
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b—Bid price. 


c Earned \ 
Per Share 
1952 1953 ¥*1954 


$5.46 $4.55 $5.00 
0.57 1.27 2.00 
4.96 4.33 5.00 
3.59 3.06 e1.23 
4.77 4.61 3.00 





-—— Dividends, 
Paid 1953 Current 
Since Total 


1933 $3.00 
1941 0.70 
1903 2.50 
1945 2.00 
1899 2.50 


c—Includes 25 cents extra. 


Rate 
$3.00 
0.80 
c3.12% 
1.40 
£2.00 


spare parts and service is usually a 
subsequent development. 

Besides Yale & Towne and Clark 
Equipment, other factors in the field 
include Lamson Corporation, Tow- 
motor, and a number of privately- 
owned companies including Hyster 
Company and Gerlinger. The coun- 
try’s top elevator maker, Otis Ele- 
vator, is the recent entry in the 
business — through acquisition of 
Baker-Raulang. And electrical and 
farm equipment maker Allis-Chalm- 
ers acquired a stake in the field when 
it took over Buda Company. | 


Pioneer in the Field 


Yale & Towne entered the indus- 
trial truck field in the early 1920s 
when the business was both new and 
small. Today, Yale’s line of materials 
handling equipment represents some 
two-thirds of its total sales. The com- 
pany, which is believed to have the 
broadest line of trucks, produces 


- powered units with capacities rang- 


ing from 1,000 to 100,000 pounds, 
and priced at $1,500 to $75,000. Yale 
operates the world’s largest materials 
handling equipment plant at Phila- 
delphia and also has additional plants 
producing industrial trucks in Chi- 
cago, Canada, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain and by licensed plants in other 
foreign countries. 

Most of the remainder of Yale & 
Towne’s sales stems from its well- 
known line of locks and builders’ 
hardware. Reorganization of this di- 
vision, which has adversely affected 
the company’s operating results for 
the past two years, now appears to 
have been completed with the reloca-, 
tion of a major portion of hardware 
manufacturing activities in two new 
Tennessee plants and an enlarged 
plant in Salem, Va. Meanwhile, the 
company’s powdered metal operations 
have been consolidated in a newly 
enlarged plant at Franklin Park, IIl. 
With unusual operating expenses be- 


Field 


c—Per Share—. Price 
Book Net Recent Earns. 
Value Wk. Cap Price Ratio 


$36.94 $17.40 52 10.4 
18.71 13.33 - al3 6.5 
33.72 24.10 62 12.4 
22.50 13.50 b20 
65.20 26.40 53 


No. of 
Shares 
Yield (000) 


5.8% 1,119 
aos Bes, 
5.1 1,975 
7.0 315 


177 38 ~—«629 


e—Six months ended June 30 vs. $1.57 in like 1953 period. 
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hind it, the company should be able 
to show materially improved earnings 
next year. 

Clark Equipment earlier this year 
indicated that it hoped to do $50 mil- 
lion worth of business in industrial 
trucks in 1954, compared with $70 
million in 1953 when Government 
business accounted for some $30 mil- 
lion. However, while over-all sales 
declined 17 per cent in the first nine 
months of this year, Clark’s earnings 
were the largest for any comparable 
period in its history. 

In addition to its large industrial 
truck business, there is Clark’s auto- 
motive division which makes axles, 
transmissions and other components 
for autos, trucks, farm tractors, and 
buses. (No parts are made for pas- 
senger cars.) Acquisition of Ross 
Carrier Company last year added a 
line of very large capacity lift trucks, 
plus an interest in the earth moving 
and construction equipment field. 
Clark has a $12 million sales goal for 
its construction machinery division 
this year, and a minimum of $18 
million of sales is anticipated in 1955. 


Other Manufacturers 


Through the acquisition of Baker- 
Raulang—which had 1953 sales of 
$12 million—Otis Elevator has op- 
portunities for expansion in this field. 
Moreover, since the industrial truck 
business is not dependent upon the 
construction of multi-story buildings, 
the new venture may help to smooth 
out the curve of Otis’ business. Be- 
lieved to account for at least half of 
total volume in the elevator and 
escalator field, Otis, is doing less 
defense business this year but eleva- 
tor sales and service are holding up 
well; this is particularly true of the 
company’s revolutionary Autotronic 
or operator-less elevator. 

Towmotor’s 24 per cent decline in 
1953 sales was due to reduced Gov- 
ernment orders since civilian sales 
were larger than in 1952. This year, 
non-operating costs incident to the 
rearrangement of its entire factory 
have adversely affected profits, and 
dividends are being paid at 35 cents 
quarterly vs. 50-cents previously. 

Lamson Corporation, producer of 
pneumatic tubes, compressors, and 
conveyor systems, acquired the fork 
lift truck business of Mobilift Corpo- 

Please turn to page 27 
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$25 Extra Weekly Income 
From This Portfolio 


Here is a selection of common stocks especially designed 


for the investor in search of steady income. The issues 


are all of good quality and afford a satisfactory return 


any investors endeavor to dis- 

tribute their funds so as to 
assure them of dividends of approxi- 
mately the same amount at definite 
intervals. At the same time, they 
realize the importance of maintaining 
a portfolio in proper balance, and of 
confining commitments to issues of 
good quality. To invest one’s princi- 
pal so that each month will bring in 
about the same amount of cash is 
relatively a simple matter. The dif- 
ficulties multiply many-fold, however, 
when the objective is to provide the 
same income week after week. 

The accompanying portfolio has 
been prepared to provide the investor 
with a regular dividend income of $25 
a week—excluding such year-end or 
other extras as might be declared on 
some of his holdings. The yield of 
5.1 per cent on the indicated invest- 
ment of $25,340, on the basis of the 
regular quarterly dividends, is quite 
satisfactory, quality considered. 


Facts in Brief 


Corn Products paid its regular 90- 
cent quarterly dividends last year and 
this, but late in 1953 declared a 25- 
cent extra distribution which was 


paid in January of this year. Flintkote 
paid regular 50-cent quarterly divi- 
dends, and also declared 50 cents 
extra at the close of 1953, making the 
extra payment January 5 of this year. 
Bethlehem Steel paid $1 quarterly 
through 1953, then tacked an extra 
dollar on the January 1954 payments ; 
since then it has made payments quar- 
terly at the present rate of $1.25 
a share. Pacific Gas & Electric paid 
50 cents a share for three quarterly 
1953 periods, then boosted the quar- 
terly rate to the present 55 cents a 
share. 

Standard Brands paid its regu- 
lar 40-cent rate through 1953, plus 
a year-end extra of 10 cents a share, 
and then graduated to its current rate 
of 50 cents quarterly. 

All of the issues selected for this 
weekly-dividend portfolio are of good 
quality, rated by FINANcIAL Wor Lp’s 
Independent Appraisals B or better. 
Four issues carry A ratings: Bethle- 
hem Steel, Cleveland Electric Illu- 
minating, Melville Shoe and Pacific 
Gas & Electric. B+ ratings include 
Beneficial Loan, Best & Company, 
Corn Products, Heinz and Standard 
Brands. All have good dividend rec- 
ords, as the tabulation shows. 


Weekly Dividend Portfolio Yields 5.1 Per Cent 





Dividends 








_—_——_—— 





Recent Paid Qu. 7—Payable—,, Annual 

Shs. Price Cost Since Rate *Months Week Income 
50 Glidden Company .......... 37 $1,850 1933 $0.50 JAJO Ist $100 
es RO a eee 39 §=6©.1,950 1911 0.45 “ 2nd 90 
45 Pacific Gas & Electric....... 44 1,980 1919 0.55 9 3rd 99 
Se GE A doin oka. eee 86 2,580 1920 0.90 a 108 
50 Melville Shoe............... 30 =61,500 1916 045 FMAN Ist 90 
50 Best & Company............ 30 =6.1,500 1924 0.50 “28 100 
40 Cleveland Elec. Ill........... 63 2,520 1900 0.65 a 3rd 104 
50 General Tire & Rubber...... 39 §=61,950 1937 0.50 = 4th 100 
20 Bethlehem Steel............. 93 1,860 1939 1.25 MJSD Ist 100 
se 8 >a arr 40 2,000 1934 0.50 *.. 20 100 
50 Standard Brands ............ 37. 1,850 1899 0.50 ’ 3rd 100 
25 - Millie-Chalmers .............. 74 1,850 1936 1.00 - 4th 100 
40 Beneficial Loan............. 50 2,000 1929 0.60 ‘ 5th 96 
Total $25,390 Annual Income ......... $1,287 





*JAJO—January, April, July, October; FMAN—February, May, August, November; MJSD— 


March, June, September December. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Chicle A 

This good quality issue, at its 
present price of 65, yields 4.6% on 
the 1954 dividend of $3.00. (Paid 
$2.50 in 1953). Operations during 
the current year have benefited from 
a combination of factors, chiefly the 
expiration of EPT, lower raw ma- 
terial costs and plant modernization. 
Expansion of foreign manufacturing 
facilities, which are inadequate to 
satisfy sales demand, should help 
broaden overseas markets. Domestic 
demand, which accounts for the bulk 
of sales, should benefit from the con- 
tinued growth in population. 


American Metal . C+ 

Price of 45 compared with a 1953 
low of 187% largely discounts stock’s 
speculative possibilities. (Paid $1.50 
plus 5% stock in 1953; $1.75 plus 
5% stock in 1954.) Company has 
uncovered in New Brunswick (Can- 
ada) a high-grade orebody with an 
indicated value of $150 million in 
lead, zinc, copper, gold and silver. 
Other nearby areas have still to be 
prospected. Consolidated net income, 
including all subsidiaries 75 per cent 
or more owned, for the nine months 
ended September 30 was equal to 
$1.79 per share vs. $1.41 in the like 
1953 period. 


American Viscose Doe 

Shares, now at 40, constitute a 
businessman’s investment. (Pays $2 
annually.) Earnings in the first nine 
months of 1954 slumped to $1.30 per 
common share from the $2.53 of the 
comparable 1953 period. The $2.00 
annual dividend has been paid for 
this year although it may not be fully 
covered. However, near term pros- 
pects lend encouragement that the 
textile industry, and the rayon group 
in particular, is beginning to emerge 
from the doldrums. In September, 
company announced development of 
Filastic, a new fibrous rubber prod- 
uct, and in October a new and im- 
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proved rayon tire yarn was an- 
nounced as being in production. 


Anaconda Copper B 
Stock, now at 43, is one of the 
better-situated metal equities. (Pays 


‘$3 annually to yield 7%.) Third 


quarter net was affected by a series ot 
strikes at mines and plants both in 
the U. S. and Chile, and per share 
earnings were equivalent to only 64 
cents vs. $1.10 in the second quarter 
and 77 cents in the third quarter of 
1953. Nine months’ results slipped to 
$2.21 against $2.78 in the like period 
last year. But operations are now 
normal at all plants. 


Bank of Manhattan ° 

At 43, shares of this well-estab- 
lished bank are a suitable commit- 
ment for the average investor. (Pays 
$1.70 annually.) Indicated earnings 
of $1.97 per share for the first nine 
months of 1954 are moderately above 
the $1.94 of the year earlier period. 
For the full year net profit per share 
should hold close to the $2.70 of 1953, 
providing adequate coverage for the 
annual dividend. On September 10, 
the bank opened a new branch in 
Little Neck, L. I., increasing its 
branches to 57. On November 10 it 
was announced that the Bank of Man- 
hattan Safe Deposit Company, a sub- 
sidiary, would acquire the entire safe 
deposit business, including nearly 
10,000 safe-deposit boxes, from Sea- 
man‘s Bank for Savings. 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet C+- 

Reflecting industry uncertainttes, 
this speculative stock now sells 
around 13 vs. a 1953 high of 16. 
(No dividends.) Bigelow-Sanford and 
Mohawk Carpet Mills have ended 
their merger talks with no explana- 
tion. Bigelow’s operating loss was 
$86,000 for the first nine months 
compared to a profit of $2.7 million 
in the same months of 1953. In 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


the third quarter alone the company 
lost $695,000 against a profit. of 
$604,000 in the similar year-earlier 
period. The rest of 1954 may see 
some improvement; as much as 40 
per cent of the carpet industry’s sales 
are often made in the final months. 


Curtis Publishing C+ 

Shares are speculative and, at 7, 
lack attraction. (Paid 20c in 1953 and 
54.) The company expects that full 
year earnings will probably be less 
than the 61 cents a share earned last 
year. While nine months’ profits are 
ahead of last year, third quarter re- 
sults are not. The reduction in third 
quarter net was partly due to higher 
costs such as second-class mail rates, 
and partly due to a decline in adver- 
tising which had been noted by Curtis 
in its second quarter report. Curtis 
executives had said on August 6 that 
advertising was down 10 per cent in 
lineage and 4 per cent in dollar vol- 
ume in the second quarter, and that 
the decline continued into the third 
quarter. 


General Foods Af 

Shares, at 77, of this large pack- 
aged foods producer are of good in- 
vestment quality. (Paid $2.65 im 
1953; $2.75 in 1954.) Company’s 
quarterly dividend was recently in- 
creased to 75 cents per share, the 
second increase this year. Earnings 
for the first six months of the current 
fiscal year rose to $3.02 per common 
share from the $2.03 of last year. On 
November 10, the company opened a 
Maxwell House instant coffee plant 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and has com- 
pleted negotiations for acquisition of 
55 acres at Tarrytown, N. Y., as a 
site for an enlarged food research 
center. 


General Public Utilities B 
Stock, now at 32, represents an 
average utility equity suitable for in- 
come and growth. (Paid $1.60 im 
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1953; $1.70 in 1954.) For 1954, sales 
are expected to top only slightly the 
6.3 billion kwh delivered by the sys- 
tem in 1953. For the first nine 
months, industrial business was down 
6.3 per cent from last year but the 
residential and commercial category 
showed gains of 10 per cent and 7 
per cent respectively. Earnings per 
common share (on 9,702,766 shares 
now outstanding ) for the same period 
were $1.82 vs. $1.62 in the like 1953 
months. New generating units recent- 
ly installed by the Pennsylvania sub- 
sidiaries have already begun to cut 
costs, and further substantial savings 
are due next spring when a similar 
unit in New Jersey goes into opera- 
tion. 


International Nickel B 
Stock, now at 55, is a business- 
man’s commitment. (Paid $2.35 


U.S. funds in 1953; $2.90 in 1954.) 
Company looks forward to an ex- 
panding market not only from the jet 
aircraft manufacturers but from the 
continuing increase in the use of gas 
turbines by industry in general. Vir- 
tually all of the new alloys developed 
for jet and gas turbine engines con- 
tain varying degrees of nickel ranging 
from 10 to 70 per cent. Company 
currently accounts for about 75 per 
cent of world output of nickel, is the 
fifth largest copper producer and 
first in production of platinum metals. 
For the first nine months of 1954, net 
income equal to $3.15 per common 
share was reported, compared with 
$2.72 for the like 1953 period. Despite 
a moderate increase in costs and 
sharply higher depreciation charges, 
near-term profits should continue to 
improve. 


Lone Star Cement B 

A business cycle issue in a strong 
position. Recent price: 57. (Paid 
$1.75 in 1953; $1.20 so far in 1954.) 
During the next two years the com- 
pany will spend $14.2 million enlarg- 
ing and remodeling three plants. 
No outside financing will be required. 
With this, productive capacity of the 
Lone Star company (in the decade 
since the end of World War II) will 
have been increased by 42.6 per cent, 
or 10.6 million barrels. During this 
ten-year period total expenditures 
for construction and betterments will 
have amounted to approximately $85 
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million. This is over and above nor- 
mal maintenance expenditures. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell BL 

Although yield (at 99) is low 
stock has long term growth prospects. 
(Paid $2.25 in 1953; $2.30 so far in 
1954.) The company has acquired all 
the outstanding stock of Doelcam 
Corporation, Boston, which makes 
such precision devices as synchro 
motors, gyroscopic instruments, pre- 
cision electro-mechanical servo com- 
ponents and electronic control and 
test equipment. The price paid was 
not given. Many of the products are 
used by the military services. 


Pacific Gas & Electric A 

At 44, stock of this good quality 
utility yields 5% and may be included 
in conservative portfolios for income 
and growth. (Now on a $2.20 annual 
dividend basis.) Company connected 
26,186 new customers during the 
third quarter of 1954. This was 18 
per cent more than the gain in the 
like 1953 period and. the trend is 
expected to carry through this year 
at least. The effect of the $7 miilion 
annual rate increase granted Novem- 
ber 4 by the California Public Utili- 
ties Commission, will naturally be a 
negligible factor in 1954 profits but 
is expected to add 20 cents a share to 
1955 earnings. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke a 

Stock, now at 157, is a good quality 
utility equity for income and growth. 
(Paid $6 in 1953; $6.25 in 1954 and 
is now on a $7 annual basis.) For the 
12 months ended September 30, earn- 
ings were equal to $10.55 per com- 
mon share vs. $9.76 for the prior 
year. But largely because of a large 
volume of excess gas supplies which 
provided a temporary storage prob- 
lem, and reduced industrial demand 
in the service territory, earnings for 
the third calendar quarter of 1954 
fell to only 65 cents per share, against 
$1.35 in the like 1953 period. How- 
ever, system revenues over the next 
few years stand to benefit substantially 
from expansion of pipe lines and the 
availability of company’s huge Her- 
scher Dome project for the storage 
of off-peak gas supplies. Also, 20,000 
additional single family dwelling units 
were recently added to the service list 
for space heating. 


Philco Corporation B 

Stock, now at 37, is a well-situated 
electronics issue. (Pays $1.60 annu- 
ally.) Because ef a 45-day strike in 
May which delayed production of the 
new fall television and radio lines, 
company suffered a sharp sales de- 
cline and an even more pronounced 
dip in profits during the first nine 
months of 1954. Net per common 
share dropped to 53 cents, against 
$2.61 per share in the 1953 period. 
An additional profit of $1.40 per 
share from the sale of television sta- 
tion WPTZ was earned last year. 
But, TV set production was resumed 
in August and increased steadily 
through September. Sales and earn- 
ings for the fourth quarter should 
show substantial improvement. 


Puget Sound Power . 

Stock, now at 32, represents an 
equity in a utility serving a dynamic 
growth area. (Paid $1.27% in 1953; 
$1.60%4 in 1954.) For the 12 months 
ended September 30, average resi- 
dential consumption increased 593 
kwh, or 11 per cent over the prior 
year. Earnings per share for the first 
nine months of this year rose to $1.47 
vs. $1.39 in the like 1953 period, and 
for full 1954 net is estimated at about 
$2. A large scale construction pro- 
gram is planned by the Puget Sound 
Utilities Council, which is composed 
of this company, Seattle City Light, 
Tacoma City Light and two Public 
Utility Districts. 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) Awe 

An investment grade issue; recent 
price 100. (Paid $4.50 last year; 
$4.55 declared or paid in 1954.) 
Company has received more than 2.7 
million Humble Oil & Refining Com 
pany shares under its October 2% 
offer to exchange Standard Stock for 
Humble shares on the basis of 9 
Standard for 10 Humble. The deal 
was contingent upon the company re- 
ceiving at least 2.7 million shares, a 
condition met by the middle of the 
month. The offer expires November 
30. All stockholders whose Humble 
shares were received before Novem- 
ber 15 will receive the next Jersey 
Standard dividend, payable December 
10. Humble stock tendered to Jer- 
sey since November 15 will receive 
the next Humble dividend. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS - CHAPTER 12 
Industry Characteristics 


yclical variations in demand, 

being much more extreme in 
some lines than in others, provide the 
principal basis for segregating non- 
growth industries into the stable in- 
come or business cycle categories. 
But there are numerous other charac- 
teristics of various activities which 
must be considered by the prospective 
investor in common stocks. Some of 
these are of limited application, 
though important to the fields in 
which they are factors; others are 
more general. 

One of the most basic is the long 
term demand outlook for each in- 
dustry. Baking companies will con- 
tinue to fill an economic need indefi- 
nitely, but they can hardly expect 
requirements for their products to 
increase much faster than will popu- 
lation. But per capita consumption of 
aluminum and plastics seems almost 
certain to rise, while demand for 
radios, cigars and rail equipment is 
likely to show a decidedly subnormal 
rate of growth. 

Even worse off are companies offer- 
ing products or services subject to 
competition from outside sources. Re- 
placement of butter by margarine, 
soap by synthetic detergents, steam 
locomotives by diesels, coal by oil 
and natural gas, cotton and wool tex- 
tiles by synthetic fibers and railroad 
service by passenger automobiles, air- 
lines, buses, trucks and pipe lines has 
brought many changes in corporate 
earning power. Less drastic, but still 
significant, is the continuing struggle 
among metal, glass and paper con- 
tainers. 


Three Factors Involved 


Even though an industry’s basic 
economic position is secure, it can 
offer little attraction to investors un- 
less its profit margins are adequate 
and reasonably stable. Three factors 
are chiefly involved here: volume, 
costs and prices. Cyclical groups often 
find volume inadequate to return a 
profit during slack times even if prices 
can be maintained under such con- 
ditions. In some fields, even sharply 
rising demand cannot sustain the 
price structure if competition is in- 
10 


creasing, as producers of antibiotics 
have discovered in recent years. 

Extra-keen competition is likely to 
entail high advertising and other sell- 
ing expenses among consumer goods 
industries basing their sales appeal on 
brand preference—cigarette produc- 
tion, for instance. Ruinous competi- 
tion frequently arises from excessive 
production capacity, which beset ce- 
ment producers for many years and 
still plagues the textile industry. Dur- 
ing depressions, it affects highly cycli- 
cal groups such as steel even though 
their potential output may not even be 
adequate under conditions of peak de- 
mand. The substantial expansion of 
capacity in most lines since World 
War II may make this a more wide- 
spread problem over coming years 
than it has been in the past. 

The principal ingredients in cost 
are labor and raw materials. A low 
ratio of direct labor costs to sales, 
evidenced by the distilling, sugar, to- 
bacco, meat packing, natural gas, oil, 
packaged food, dairy and utility indus- 
tries, is a great advantage when wage 
and “fringe” costs rise rapidly, as they 
have in recent years. The telephone 
and telegraph, gold mining, office 
equipment, aircraft manufacturing, 
traction, railroad, coal mining, air 
transport and printing and publishing 
groups are more vulnerable than aver- 
age in this respect. 

The benefits of low wage costs are 
largely or completely offset in a num- 
ber of cases by the necessity of carry- 
ing large inventories of raw materials 
characteristically showing wide varia- 
tions in price. Meat packers provide 
the classic example of this, though 
adoption of Lifo inventory accounting 
has lessened the problem in this and 
other fields. Raw materials whose 
supply is variable or unpredictable 
involve risks of loss ; this group would 
include those which have to be im- 
ported, which constitute by-products 
(such as leather) or which are sub- 
ject to government control (sugar 
and crude oil), and would definitely 
include all agricultural products— 
particularly those whose support price 


periodically becomes a political foot- 
ball. 


Government becomes an investment 
consideration in numerous respects in 
addition to its influence on raw ma- 
terial supplies or prices. Actual Gov- 
ernment competition is an important 
factor for many utilities; rate regula- 
tion practically determines the earn- 
ing power of the railroads, utilities, 
airlines and a few other groups; 
changes in minimum wage laws or 
other labor legislation, and in excise 
or excess profits taxes, show widely 
varying effects on different fields. The 
tobacco, distilling and petroleum in- 
dustries pay particularly burdensome 
excises. 

Aircraft manufacturing and ship- 
building companies depend heavily on 
Government orders, which are an un- 
stable source of income, carry low 
profit margins and involve renegotia- 
tion of prices. Subsidies paid to ship- 
ping enterprises and airlines are sub- 
ject to change and are thus unreliable. 
Food and other items which are im- 
portant components of living costs are 
vulnerable to politically-motivated at- 
tacks and, on occasion, strict price 
control. The Government has even 
forced the dissolution of utility hold- 
ing companies and of enterprises com- 
bining motion picture production and 
exhibition, and from time to time has 
made threatening gestures along these 
lines at dairy, meat packing and gro- 
cery chain units. Politics hinders the 
railroads in their attempts to abandon 
unprofitable mileage. 

Industries subject to swift techno- 
logical changes require frequent in- 
fusions of new capital. Small enter- 
prises in such fields may be unable 
to attract enough funds to keep their 
products and their costs competitive, 
and even the stronger units may be 
forced to restrict dividend payments, 
go heavily into debt or dilute the 
equity of existing stock by selling 
more shares. The amount of plant 
investment required per dollar of sales 
is an important consideration, since 
it affects not only the capitalization 
structure of companies making up the 
industry involved, but also the ease 
with which outsiders can enter the 
field and provide new sources of 
competition. 
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Abbott Heads the List 


Drug concern which stands first in alphabetical 
ranking among Big Board companies has an enviable 


record of growth in the pharmaceutical industry 


bbott Laboratories—which stands 

at the top of the New York 
Stock Exchange list alphabetically— 
is one of the country’s top-ranking 
makers of pharmaceutical products. 
The company produces some 600 
products including antibiotics, anes- 
thetics, vitamins, sulfa drugs, and 
antihistaminic agents. Most of these 
are dispensed only through a doctor’s 
prescription, but some Abbott -prod- 
ucts (such as vitamins and Sucaryl 
sweetener) are sold over-the-counter. 

Abbott’s long-term growth record 
is one of the most impressive in the 
pharmaceutical field. Sales climbed 
from a mere $3.6 million in 1932 to 
$9.7 million in 1938 and by 1953 
reached an all-time high of $88 mil- 
lion, The company operated profitably 
and paid dividends even in 1932— 
in fact it has never missed a dividend 
since entering the ranks of publicly- 
owned companies back in 1928. 

In the pharmaceutical field, new 
products are the key to progress and, 
in this connection, about half of Ab- 
bott’s current sales are represented 
by products which have been intro- 
duced since 1946. Some of the more 
important Abbott specialties intro- 
duced in recent years are: 

© Sucaryl, a synthetic agent 30 
times as sweet as sugar. This non- 
caloric sweetener meets the needs of 
the three to five million diabetics to 
whom sugar is taboo. It also is being 
used in increasing quantities in die- 
tetic foods and beverages, produced 
for the 35 million or more of U.S. 
population who carry excess pound- 
age. 

© Erythrocin, Abbott’s brand of 
the antibiotic Erythromycin, is an 
“artillery shell” which is effective 
against the bacteria which cause many 
human infections. Erythrocin is well 
tolerated and also attacks certain 
penicillin-resistant organisms. 

© Fumidil, the company’s version 
of the antibiotic Fumagillin, which 
has been used against parasitic dis- 
eases and has a large potential market 
for treatment of amebic dysentery, a 
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common disease in South America. 

In addition to these antibiotics, Ab- 
bott also produces penicillin and 
streptomycin. It was because of im- 
provements in its penicillin fermenta- 
tion process that the company was 
able to go into mass-production of 
Erythrocin promptly and with a mini- 
mum initial investment. 


Radioactive Drugs 


One of the most intriguing activi- 
ties at Abbott is in the field of medi- 
cal uses of radioisotopes, i.e., minute 
quantities of a material that has been 
made radioactive. Raw materials 
taken directly from the atomic pile at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., are processed and 
shipped to hospitals equipped to use 
them. Many hospitals and clinics are 
now employing Abbott radioisotopes 
for diagnosis and treatment of tumors 
and other afflictions. For example, 
radioactive phosphorus has been used 
to treat leukemia cases and radio- 
active iodine has been found valuable 
in cases of thyroid disorders. Says 
President Ernest H. Volwiler of Ab- 
bott: “We feel that we are rendering 
a worthwhile service to the medical 
profession and to the patients, many 
of whom are suffering from malignant 
and other serious diseases.” 





Abbott Laboratories 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.... $9.5 $0.60 $0.50 13%— 3% 
1938.... 97 058 041 144— 8% 
1939.... 115 065 051 177%—13% 
1940.... 130 072 0.54 175%—12% 
1941.... 167 0.72 0.54 13%—11% 
1942.... 200 0.67 047 12%—9% 
1943.... 311 119 050 157%—12% 
1944.... 384 088 0.55 16%—13% 
1945... 379 0.99 055 22 —15 

1946. . 542 3.11 1.44 45%4—205% 
1947.... 596 2.92 163 433%4—33% 
1948.... 669 297 120 39%—31% 
1949.... 67.6 2.68 180 51 —34% 
1950.... 73.5 2.91 185  544—39%4 
1951.... 844 2.76 195 62 —41% 
1952.... 855 225 195 644—41% 
1953.... 881 235 180 47%4—39% 
1954.... a67.7 b2.40 cl1.85 c493%—40% 





*Dividends paid in each year since 1929. a— 
Nine months. b—Estimated for full year. c— 
Through November 17. 


Abbott, long regarded as one of the 
most adroit merchandisers in the 
drug field, has in recent years mate- 
rially stepped up its research pro- 
gram. The company is believed to be 
spending close to five per cent of dol- 
lar sales on laboratory research, a 
percentage that is well in line with 
that of the industry as a whole. The 
search for new antibiotics is one of 
the company’s major activities and 
a vigorous new approach to parasitic 
diseases of humans and animals has 
been undertaken. Other areas of re- 
search include the fields of hyperten- 
sion and allied cardiovascular condi- 
tions, enzymes, viruses and nutri- 
tional factors. 

Capital expenditures of the com- 
pany totaled $3.5 million in 1953. 
The 1954 total is not expected to ex- 
ceed this figure and thereafter out- 
lays may diminish further. This year’s 
program included a $500,000 plant to 
be erected in Venezuela, which points 
up the company’s important activi- 
ties in foreign markets. Investments 
of the company abroad amount to 
about $16 million and sales in recent 
years have represented from 25 to 
30 per cent of total consolidated sales. 


Earnings and Dividends 


In the first nine months of this 
year, Abbott’s sales dipped about one 
per cent below the comparable year- 
earlier period and earnings dropped 
to $1.76 per share from $1.83. Full- 
year results are not expected to dif- 
fer greatly from the $2.35 per share 
reported in 1953, indicating adequate 
coverage for the 45-cent quarterly 
dividend; a five-cent extra also was 
paid last January. 

Intense price-cutting in the phar- 
maceutical field (notably in antibi- 
otics) now appears to have run its 
course, suggesting a more favorable 
operating outlook for Abbott. With 
a broad program of laboratory re- 
search continuing, new products 
should bolster earnings—which in 
recent years have not kept pace with 
growth in sales. The common stock, 
which sells at 42 to yield about 4.3 
per cent, is a worth-while holding for 
longer term growth. The company’s 
four per cent convertible preferred 
(convertible into 1.7 common shares 
through 1961) yields 3.6 per cent at 
the current price of 110 and may be 
retained despite the lack of near-term 
conversion inducement. 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. - -. LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Matter of Approach 


M arKET ANALYsTS who 
have busily plied their trade in seek- 
ing the reasons for the enthusiastic 
response of investors to the results of 
the November elections, as indicated 
in the rise of stock prices, have ad- 
vanced two reasons, among others, 
that are curiously contradictory. One 
group holds that the complexion of 
the next Congress implies a strong 
pull toward inflation. The other, by 
way of contrast, argues that the reten- 
tion of greater power than expected 
in an off-year by the present Admin- 
istration is bullish because it implies 
continued resistance to inflation. In 
either case the end result has been in- 
interpreted as bullish. 

Without attempting to judge 
whether the party that has Senator 
Harry Byrd as an influential member 
is more inflationary or less inflation- 
ary in nature than the party that has 
William Langer as a member, it may 
be of interest to recall a goal that was 
enunciated not so long ago by the 
President. His sights are set on a 
$500 billion economy within ten 
years, readily attainable as the prod- 
uct of a growing country that in turn 
will need increasing production to 
meet expanding consumption. 


Basic Factors 


N ow THE TUMULT and 
shouting of a spirited election cam- 
paign have faded into the distance, 
more attention than before will be 
given to some of the basic factors in- 
fluencing the shape of things to come. 
Today the large baby crop that ar- 
rived on the American scene not long 
after V-J Day is going to school and 
the population is continuing to in- 
crease. Consumption needs of the 
present beggar those of the prewar 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude. and will con- 


days. Meanwhile, productivity has 
further increased, due largely to the 
technological progress achieved by in- 
dustrial and other engineers. En- 
tirely new industries as well as im- 
proved processes and products have 
come into being, and the nation is 
eager to get on with their further de- 
velopment. This progress may be ex- 
pected to continue whether or not 
stock market speculation may have 
carried prices of some groups to levels 
not justified by current prospects. 

And a fact that should not be over- 
looked is the unprecedented accom- 
plishment of a relatively smooth tran- 
sition of the economy from the in- 
flationary periods of World War II 
and the Korean War to a prosperous 
condition in which 62 million Ameri- 
cans are employed. Industry is tak- 
ing up the slack caused by defense 
spending cutbacks. 


Sample of Growth 


O NE NEED LOOK no fur- 
ther than the construction industry 
for an indication that the economy is 
being fed by an important source of 
income. For 1955 the Departments 
of Labor and Commerce estimate that 
new construction will reach $39.5 bil- 
lion, up seven per cent from this 
year’s indicated total of $37 billion, 
both private and public. Significant 
among these activities which com- 
prise an important prop for the na- 
tional economy is an anticipated gain 
of 13 per cent in residental building. 

It may be recalled that the great 
depression of the 1930s was broken in 
England when housing construction 
got under way on a major scale. 
And, also, that a cushion to the side- 
long slip of industry in 1953 was pro- 
vided by the sustained strength of 
new construction activities. Of con- 
siderable significance also is the indi- 















cation that new home construction is 
placing the emphasis, not on low cost 
housing, but on homes for men and 
women in the middle income brackets. 
The reason, says House & Home, is 
because America is wiping out pov- 
erty fast. ‘““By 1959 our big new prob- 
lem will be what to do with the sur- 
plus of cheap houses left over from 
poorer days.” This housing problem 
is one no nation has ever faced. 


$680,000 Saving 


ProcurEMENT OFFICERS 
in a Pentagon conference immediately 
after the German surrender in World 
War II expressed serious concern 
when they were informed of an order 
to cut down military purchases and to 
begin planning for the sale later of 
surplus property. This concern was 
barely alleviated when a ranking offi- 
cer told them that he had made an in- 
spection of Army .warehouses and 
depots and had found supplies were 
abundant to overflowing. “I’d open 
the door of a closely packed closet,” 
he said, “and stowed-away linens, 
paper clips and what not would fall 
out.” Over-stocking is, of course, a 
necessary condition of victory in war. 

A small dividend from such sur- 
pluses will now accrue to taxpayers 
as a result of such wholesale stocking 
of goods. Military warehousemen, 
says the Wall Street Journal, have 
come across a windfall: 5,552 brand 
new typewriters. These have been 
turned over to the Government’s 
housekeeping agency, the General 
Services Agency, which has_ in- 
structed the Federal agencies not to 
buy new typewriters until this newly 
discovered hoard has been put to use. 
Taxpayers as a result will save an 
estimated $680,000 through this 
windfall economy during the next 
twelve months. 
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Campbell's Soup 


Goes to the Market 


Long privately owned, shares of this industry leader 
now in hands of the public for the first time. Company 


is almost depression proof; still has growth potential 


Ke: the first time in its 85-year 
history Campbell Soup Company 
has admitted the public as a partner 
in its business. On November 17, 
1.3 million shares, or 13 per cent of 
the outstanding capital stock (par 
value $1.80), were sold to investors. 
No cash benefit from the sale goes to 
the company. The stock is being sold 
from the estate (and sole owner) of 
Dr. John T. Dorrance, Campbell 
Soup’s president from 1914 until his 
death in 1930. 

The stock sale pried open the lid 
on company finances, revealed that 
Campbell’s volume is far greater than 
competitor H. J. Heinz. In fiscal 
1954 Campbell rang up $338.6 mil- 
lion in sales as compared to $220.6 
for Heinz. In fact, saleswise Camp- 
bell’s is ranked only by such giants as 
General Foods and Standard Brands. 
Campbell sales have increased more 
than five-fold since 1939, and net has 
more than doubled. 

Campbell Soup is the nation’s larg- 
est manufacturer of canned soups, 
spaghetti and blended vegetable juices. 
It is the second largest manufacturer 
of canned pork and beans and tomato 
juice. Soup is the biggest item and 
Campbell offers 25 different kinds of 
condensed soups for home use; 15 
kinds of ready-to-serve soups (not 
condensed) for restaurants and lunch 
counters ; 8 kinds of frozen soups. 

The company had its beginning in a 
business established in 1869; in 1897 
Dr. Dorrance initiated the marketing 
policy which is still followed today. 
Wishing to make and sell fine quality 
soups in convenient sized low priced 
cans, he had the soups made double- 
strength, using only half the usual 
liquid content. This cut the cost of 
cans, labels and shipping cases as 
well as warehousing and shipping 
costs. It paid off in many ways. The 
company has made money every year 
since 1898, paid cash dividends every 
year since 1902. 
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From soups, Campbell expanded 
into other food lines. In 1921 the 
Franco-American Food Company was 
purchased, in 1931 the company 
started manufacturing operations in 
Canada through a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. In 1948 the manufacturing 
facilities and trade-mark for V-8 
vegetable juices were purchased. 


Research Is Stressed 


While the red and white label of 
Campbell .products and the “Camp- 
bell Kids” have been known for more 
than 50 years, the company is not 
held down by old traditions. There 
are continuous product research stud- 
ies for the development of new prod- 
ucts and the improvement of existing 
ones. During the past five years 
Campbell’s has added tomato ketchup 
(1950), Franco-American spaghetti 
sauce with meat (1952) and con- 
densed onion soup and the entire line 
of frozen soups (1954). The latter is 
designed to take advantage of freez- 
ing processes for soups which cannot 
now be easily produced using the heat 
sterilization process. So far, Camp- 
bell has only test-marketed the frozen 
soups. Since they have proven “highly 
satisfactory” and have shown no ad- 





Campbell Soup 

Sales +Earned +Divi- 
*Year (Millions) Per Share dends 
1939.... $65.4 $1.15 $0.525 
1940.... 76.5 1.46 0.85 
; , 89.0 1.45 0.60 
1942. .«.. 112.1 1.30 0.60 
1943.... 113.5 1.15 0.60 
1944.... 117.8 1.10 0.60 
Ae 138.3 1.13 0.60 
1946.... 136.5 1.30 0.60 
1947.... 180.2 2.26 0.80 
1948.... 225.0 1.85 0.80 
so 256.4 2.04 0.80 
1950... 260.3 2.61 1.60 
1951.. 289.3 2.13 1.60 
1932... 306.6 1.99 1.20 
19$3.... 327.5 2.13 1.20 
1954.... 338.6 2.36 1.20 





*Fiscal year ended July 31. ¢On the basis of 
10 million shares of stock presently outstanding. 





verse effect on sales of other Camp- 
bell soups, the company is construct- 
ing facilities at each of its major U.S. 
plants for the large scale manufacture 
of frozen soups. National marketing 
is scheduled for early 1955. 

To assure its raw material supply, 
Campbell contracts in advance of 
growing seasons with growers or 
processors for most of its require- 
ments. In certain cases the company 
owns a portion of processing or cold 
storage facilities used by processors. 
Since farm produce is_ seasonal, 
Campbell’s raw material inventories 
reach their peak in the late fall. Com- 
pany policy is not to grow vegetables 
where satisfactory sources of supply 
are available: However, sometimes it 
is necessary. For instance a large 
mushroom growing facility is oper- 
ated in Illinois. And in order to have 
quantities of high quality tomatoes, 
a Campbell subsidiary procures or 
grows specially developed tomato 
plants for sale to contract growers. 

To carry on its diversified food 
business, Campbell operates nine 
manufacturing plants in the U.S. and 
Canada. Biggest is in Camden, N. J., 
while other major plants are in Chi- 
cago, Sacramento and New Toronto, 
Ont. At its big U.S. plants, Camp- 
bell owns and operates can-making 
machinery and manufactures almost 
all its domestic can requirements. 
During the nine-year period ended 
last July 31, expenditures for addi- 
tions and equipment amounted to 
$54.5 million and retirements to $5 
million. The days of expansion are 
far from over—$35 million has been 
authorized for additions now under 
construction. 

For the past three years Campbell 
has paid an annual $1.20 dividend. 
Now directors have declared 37% 
cents a.share payable January 31, 
indicating an annual dividend rate of 
$1.50 a share. While the industry is 
highly competitive, Campbell is defi- 
nitely well-entrenched and should con- 
tinue its growth. 

Offered at $39.25 or 16% times per- 
share earnings, the stock quickly went 
to $41.50. The yield on the offering 
price was 3.9 per cent. This compares 
with General Foods which is cur- 
rently selling at 14 times earnings 
for the 12 months ended September 
30, offering a yield of 3.8 per cent, 
and Heinz which is selling about 13 
times earnings and yields 4.4 per cent. 
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Men’s Clothing? 





Upturn Ahead for 


Industry hasn't done too well so far this year, but 
hopes that new styling, new shades, will attract 


more customers to retailers, lift sales and profits 


or the men’s clothing industry, 

1954 has not been too good. 
Makers and retailers have been hit by 
everything in the book—unseasonable 
weather, unemployment, higher costs, 
lower consumer spending, competi- 
tion among the new miracle fibers, 
exaggerated advertising claims for 
virtually all fibers and _ perpetual 
arguments in which the manufacturer 
blames the retailer, the retailer the 
manufacturer. 

Beyond this, some companies 
suffered from special problems— 
Cluett, Peabody’s higher expenses, 
particularly in connection with new 
product promotion, reduced operat- 
ing profits 63 per cent while the Hat 
Corporation was hit by a ten-month 
strike. 


New Look for Men 


But many a tradesman felt the real 
difficulty was that more than lacking 
the buying power, men lacked the 
desire to buy. So to spur sales the 
manufacturers borrowed a leaf from 
women’s fashions, and designed a 
new look for men. New suits have 
slimmer lines, narrower shoulders, 
shorter jackets. First off, the new 
styles will glorify college classrooms, 
then are expected gradually to seep 
into business offices. New suit colors 
are largely dark blue and brown, 


joining the dark greys that are still 
expected to maintain their popularity. 
While slacks are far from passe, more 
stress will be put on wardrobe buy- 
ing. Toward this goal, the advertis- 
ing emphasis is changed too. The 
new theme is dressing up for better 
living. Discarded are most casual 
life advertisements which led many 
men to wear old mis-mated clothes, 
definitely not what the advertisers 
had in mind. 

Actually the clothing. men are 
already out of the 1954 slump. It 
was in the first quarter of the year 
that sales fell so badly. For example, 
the eight-month rate of operation 
predicated on a suit capacity of 525,000 
weekly, was 70 per cent of capacity 
against 82 per cent in the same period 
last year. But it was the rate in early 
1954 that caused production to lag. 
By August, production was only 3 
per cent under last year—79 per 
cent against 81 per cent last year and 
80 per cent in August 1952. To keep 
machines busy in the future, the 
industry counts on fabric blends. 
Their importance is shown by the 
fact that by next summer one out of 
every four summer suits will be a 
Dacron-worsted blend as compared 
with 8 per cent in 1953. 

Biggest in the men’s clothing field 
is Bond Stores whose 1953 sales 


jumped 4.1 per cent, mostly because 
of the company’s conversion to the 
sale of two-trouser suits. In addition 
to its chain of 83 popular priced 
apparel stores, Bond operates the 
largest tailoring plant in the country. 
Most of its stores are located in New 
York (15), California (12), Illinois 
(11), Ohio (8), Pennsylvania (6) 
and New Jersey (5). The company 
is constantly enlarging its stores and 
increasing the number of agency out- 
lets. The number of agency stores 
has increased from 15 at the begin- 
ning of 1953 to 22 currently, and 
more are being considered. 


Integrated Manufacturer 


Goodall-Sanford is an integrated 
manufacturer of specialized textiles. 
Lightweight clothing for men is 
manufactured through wholly owned 
subsidiary Palm Beach Company 
under the trade name Palm Beach, 
Springweave, Sunfrost, Good-all- 
Year and Resortweave. While fin- 
ished clothing accounts for only 
about 30 per cent of Goodall’s sales 
(also upholstery, plastic fabrics, and 
carpets) the company has had plenty 
of trouble. The poor showing this 
year was blamed on a $13 million 
sales decline, non-competitive costs 
and losses from the run-out of certain 
operations of the Sanford Division 
(carpeting and automotive, furniture, 
transportation and decorative fab- 
rics). In June, workers voted to 
accept a wage reduction of 16% 
cents an hour, by August Burlington 
Mills had acquired for cash 84 per 
cent of the company’s common. In- 
dications are that subsidiary Palm 
Beach Company will be sold although 
the trademark will be retained. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx is one of 


Please turn to page 30 


Makers and Retailers of Men’s Clothing 


Years 


Company Ended 
NE SD ioe aed awidters Dec. 31 
Cluett, Peabody ........... Dec. 31 
Goodall-Sanford .......... June 30 
Hart Schaffner & Marx... Nov. 30 
I sc nneinas wee ceo Oct. 31 
Howard Stores ........... Dec. 31 
Manhattan Shirt .......... June 30 
Phillips-Jones ............. Dec. 31 
pS Dec. 31 
Richman Bros. ............ Dec. 31 
Stetson (John B.)......... Oct. 31 


Salac 





rc \,  o—— Earned Per Share———, Indi- 
r—Annual—, -—6 Months— -Annual— -—6 Months—, --*Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 1954 Price Yield 
$82.7 $86.2 a$44.7 a$41.7 $1.82 $1.83 a$0.53 a$0.40 $1.00 $1.00 15 6.7% 
76.0 83.7 b58.0 b53.8 3.97 412 63.32 b1.78 2.50 1.50 36 6.9 
63.6 62.7 i.” ae 3.02 0.73 -s« 25.56 0.75 None 20 an 
62.2 68.8 36.2 34.2 2.96 4.07 2.74 2.00 1.60 1.60 27: 5.9 
16.9 129 N.R. N.R. 1.16 0.21 0.35 D1.39 0.50 0.25 7 7.1 
27.4 26.6 »b17.1 b16.0 2.30 2.34 0.88 0.39 1.50 1.50 17 8.8 
24.2 29.8 ion mae 2.78 3.61 aitia) (PL 1.75 1.75 28 6.3 
25.7 28.7 13.3 i2s 1.95 2.61 1.17 0.63 1.05 1.00 33 3.0 
46.9 42.7 23.1 14.3 1.33 1.41 0.47 D0.37 0.60 0.20 10 6.0 
30.3 30.2 N.R. 5.4 2.19 2.05 N.R. 0.06 2.25 2.00 23 9.8 
24.6 23.3 N.R. N.R. 3.28 3.20 N.R. N.R. 2.50 2.00 25 8.0 


“Paid or declared to November 17. a—Seven months ended July 31. b—Nine months. c—Three months. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
“FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 















Indefinite continuation of the bull trend will have to rely 


on an increasingly optimistic market appraisal of earnings 


and dividends. This process would remain highly selective 


Earnings prospects of most industries are at 
least moderately favorable, and the dividend out- 
look appears even brighter, thanks to generally 
strong finances and the benefit ‘of heavy charge-offs 
for depreciation. Some groups hard hit by the re- 


cent recession, such as the steels, are staging a 


strong comeback, and moderate gains are reported 
even in such severely depressed fields as carpets 
and textiles. Inventory reduction over the past year 
or so, the unprecedented stimulus afforded by peak 
building activity, the decline in jobless totals, the 
outlook for continued easy money and many other 
factors all point to continued gains in business. 


Nevertheless, there is little prospect that earn- 
ings of most enterprises will show spectacular gains 
in 1955. Hence, if the bull market is to continue 


indefinitely, it must rely on an increasingly opti- 


mistic market appraisal of earnings and dividends. 


This was the driving force behind the substantial . 


advance which took place during the last year of 
the 1942-46 rise, and has been present in the later 
stages of other bull markets as well (though not, 
as is often assumed, in 1929 or 1937). 


Judging by precedent, there is still room for 
a further increase in price-earnings ratios. At pres- 
ent, industrial shares are quoted at only about 
12% times probable 1954 profits; in 1946 they 
reached a level equal to more than 20 times earn- 
ings. That such an extreme level lacked logical 
justification goes without saying, but that is no 
guarantee that a similar degree of exuberance may 
not be reached again—as it has on other occasions 
in addition to 1946. The favorable business outlook 
might encourage such a development. 


During the majority of past bull markets, there 
has been a period of some months’ duration in 
which the largest advances were chalked up by 
speculative issues, including the outright dogs. 
Usually. this phase has been followed by a re- 
surgence of interest in market leaders, and quite 
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often this in turn has given way to a reversal of the 
major trend. But if such a performance can be 
considered a stock market rule, the current advance 
provides a notable exception. 


Since the last important low was established in 
September 1953, the Standard & Poor’s index of 
420 industrial stocks has risen (to November 10) 
by 47.8 per cent, but low priced speculative issues 
have gained only 22.8 per cent and the shares of a 
group of 28 sound but secondary enterprises have 


_gone up 28.5 per cent. It is also illuminating to 


compare recent prices with those prevailing at the 
high early in 1953. Industrials as a whole are now 
29 per cent higher than they were then, but for both ~ 
the low priced group and the secondary issues the 
gain amounts to a mere fraction of one per cent. 


The best performance, measured from either . 
of these base dates, has been turned in by equities 
of large companies; 28 such issues show an average 
advance of 36 per cent from January 5, 1953 and 
of 56.8 per cent from September 14 of the same 
year. The Standard & Poor’s index of high grade 
shares (which because of their inherent stability 
show less violent fluctuations than does the average 
stock) is only 32.6 per cent ahead of its level of 
fourteen months ago, but since this group suffered 
very little during the decline of early and mid-1953 
it has performed better than industrials as a whole 
over the past 22 months, showing a gain of 30.2 
per cent. 

The increase in severity of competition now 
under way, and likely to continue, in nearly all 
fields will work against secondary and marginal 
companies. Thus, the largest gains will probably 
be scored by better grade equities as long as the 
major uptrend lasts, and in any reversal the highest 
quality shares will undoubtedly give the best per- 
formance, as they did during the 1953 decline. The 
investment policy implications are obvious. 

_ Written November 18, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


The sensational advance in the market price of 
International Business Machines has lifted the stock 
to a level which values estimated 1954 earnings of 
$11 per share at approximately 33 times. While 
long term prospects for the company remain favor- 
able, the stock at current prices is no longer on the 
bargain counter and is being dropped as a new pur- 
chase recommendation this week. 

It was anticipated that closing of several ineffi- 
cient plants and opening of a new modern plant in 
Chicago would enable United Biscuit to show a re- 
covery in earnings, which dropped to 71 cents a 
share for the nine months as compared with $2.71 
in the same period of 1953. Indications now sug- 
gest that earnings recovery will be slow and until 
the outlook is more clarified, new purchases are no 
longer recommended. Present holders who have a 
capital loss which could be used to effect a tax sav- 
ing might consider a switch to another issue in the 
list of active recommendations. 


Industrial Output Up 


Industrial output rose again in October for the 
third straight month and was ahead of year-earlier 
levels during the first two weeks of November. In 
both September and October the increase was 
slightly above seasonal expectations, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted index rising 
one point in each month. Thus, the October index 
figure was 125 (1947-49—100) compared with 124 
in September and 132 in October 1953. With the 
automobile and steel industries much more active 
this month, the chances are that the November ad- 
vance will also be of more than normal size. 

Steel output at mid-November was at 79 per cent 
of capacity vs. 73 per cent in October and 67 per 
cent in September. Automobile makers meanwhile 
expect to turn out nearly 1.1 million cars during 
the last two months of this year, a record high for 
any similar period. This revival will touch many 
fields. There is still plenty of room for further rise 
in the FRB index, which has fluctuated within the 
comparatively narrow range of 123 to 125 through- 
out this year so far. 


1955 Earnings 


Favorable business conditions have encouraged 
a number of businessmen to gaze into the crystal 
ball and come up with early earnings predictions 
for 1955. Stokely-Van Camp expects sales and earn- 
ings in the fiscal year to end next May 31 will be 
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“equal to or in excess” of fiscal 1954 when net 
equaled $2.12 per share. Remington Rand antic- 
ipates that March 31, 1955, fiscal year profits will 
exceed the $2.32 a share reported for the year 
ended last March. Republic Natural Gas, which 
earned $1.74 in its June 30, 1954, fiscal period, 


should do as well or possibly better in fiscal 1955, - 


if the heating season is reasonably normal. Gen- 
eral Mills, for the year ended next May 31, is look- 
ing for substantial improvement over the $4.50 a 
share earned in 1953-54. Gulf States Utilities, 
meanwhile, projects 1954 calendar year earnings 
at $1.95 and 1955 net at $2.05 per share; this com- 
pares with actual net earnings of $1.87 last year. - 


Paper Production 


Total 1954 production of paper and paperboard 
is estimated by the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation at 26.3 million tons, not far under last year’s 
record of 26.46 million tons. Paper has been run- 
ning consistently ahead of the 1953 volume, while 
paperboard has been down largely because of a 
lag in shipments of consumer goods. At the end of 
the third quarter, paper output was about 1.5 per 
cent ahead of last year’s similar period, with paper- 
board production 3.2 per cent less. Over-all pro- 
duction for the first nine months was nearly 19.7 
million tons, and in view of better general business 
conditions, fourth quarter output can be expected 
to equal the level for the similar 1953 period. 


Detergents Outpace Soaps 

Sales of soap and detergents in the first nine 
months this year showed a gain of 6.5 per cent 
dollarwise over the same 1953 period, thanks en- 
tirely to the synthetics, which gained 10.7 per cent 


in pounds and 11.7 per cent in dollars over the . 


same nine months last year. Soap sales dropped 
11.1 per cent in poundage and one-half of one per 
cent in dollars. Detergent sales of $363 million 
provided 58.5 per cent of the total market compared 
with 53.1 per cent in 1953, thus continuing the in- 
roads being made into the conventional soap prod- 
ucts. The two leading soap makers also lead in 
detergents and the over-all rise in sales coupled with 
lower costs of tallow and other ingredients, finds 
reflection in their results. Procter & Gamble earned 
$1.96 per share in its first fiscal quarter ended 
September 30, against $1.48 in the same 1953 peri- 
od, while Colgate-Palmolive earned $1.69 net per 
share vs. $1.01 in the third calendar quarter, to 
make nine months net $3.89 per share vs. $3.11. 
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More Dividends Paid 


Publicly reported dividend payments by Ameri- 
can corporations in October totaled $594.2 million, 
topping October 1953 by nearly 7.4 per cent. Manu- 
facturing corporations distributed $211.6 million 
vs. $205.9 million a year earlier. In the ten months 
ended October 31, corporate dividends totaled $7.0 
billion, compared with just over $6.5 billion in the 
first ten months of 1953. 


New Building Peak 


For seven years, total expenditures for new build- 
ing have set successive records, rising from $16.7 
billion in 1947 to $35.2 billion last year. Not only 
is the eighth new record in sight for this year with 
$37 billion expected, but Government economists 
now predict that 1955 outlays will top this figure 
by seven. per cent. Although new industrial con- 
struction is expected to decline for the third straight 
year in 1955, outlays for non-farm residential build- 
ing should more than offset this by a rise of 13 
per cent to $15 billion. Commercial construction, 
which will include many new stores, shopping cen- 
ters, and offices to serve new housing developments, 
will also be extended, probably by about seven per 
cent over this year’s estimated figure. The forecast 
for highway construction in 1955 is a new high of 
$4.2 billion, up 18 per cent over 1954 volume, 
while spending on military construction is due to 
rise 18 per cent also. Needless to say, this increased 
activity will provide a healthy stimulus for the 
general economy. 


Storm Window Sales 

The home improvement boom is carrying with 
it the makers of aluminum combination storm win- 
dows, who expect to turn out six million units this 


year, one million more than in 1953. At an average 
installed price of $30, this indicates a total market 
of $180 million for the more than 150 manufactur- 
ers in the field. (An additional $60 million busi- 
ness, it is expected, will be done in storm doors.) = 
Use of the windows helps conserve fuel, eliminates 
drafts, and does away with the need for changing 
screens and, with the aid of intensive advertising, 
these advantages have been sold to the public. 
Leading manufacturers are now attempting to elimi- 
nate shoddy practices which are carried on by some 
fly-by-night concerns. Publicly-owned companies 
producing storm windows include F. C. Russell 
Company, Eagle-Picher, and General Bronze. 


Corporate Briefs 

Hilton Hotels is to manage Canadian National 
Railway’s Queen Elizabeth Hotel (now under con- 
struction in Montreal) for 15 years for a percentage 
of the profits. 

Pittsburgh Steel has resumed production at its 
No. 1 blast furnace at Monessen, Pa., bringing all 
three of its iron-making furnaces at the works into 
full output for the first time in a year. 

B. F. Goodrich directors will split its common 
stock 2-for-1, the additional shares to be issued to 
holders of record December 14. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Nov. 17 Year- 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1954 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 12.64 8.96 
PEE boa evciees 9.37 4.95 
20 Utilities ........ 15.29 13.60 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 4.42% 6.02% 
yo og eee 5.19 6.62 
20 Utilities ......... 4.81 5.37 
OP Geeeee ......4... 4.50 5.95 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net 
Price Yield 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 99 2.57% 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 96° 3.02 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964. 109 3.33 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 99 2.68 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 
ORE es Eee 3.13 
Cities Serviced Ba, 1977. «0 ccccscees 100 3.00 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 96 2.91 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 97 2.95 
Pacific Tel. & Tel., deb. 234s, 1985.. 95 3.00 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 107 3.85 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 103 3.29 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


ment purposes. 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 
Associated Dry Goods 544% lst cum. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 


Recent 
Price Yield 
137 5.11% 
107 4.91 
59 4.24 
105 4,29 
31. 451 
40 5.00 
94 5.32 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— Recent 


1953 
Dow Chemical ............... *$1.00 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... *1.60 
General Foods ..............: 2.65 
*Int’l Business Machines...... *3.20 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 
United Air Lines.............. 1.50 
*United Biscuit .............. 2.00 
Westinghouse I eee eer 2.00 


Call 
Price 
Not 
104 
Not 
100% 


105 
100 
103 
103% 
105 
105 
104 
104.4 


Call 
Price 
Not 
110 


owth or 


1954 Price Yield 


$1.00 42 
2.00 39 
2.75 77 

*3.80 365 

*3.00 73 
_ 82 
1.5 
130 2B 
2.50 ~J5 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


moved this-week; see page 16. 
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2.4% 
5.1: 

$3.9 

#11 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


aa Recen 
953 1954 Price. Yield 


ae | err $0.00 $9.00 173 5.2% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 *180 67 4.2 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 090 15 6.0 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.30 240 4 55 
te TS SED 0 666 04a 0nn0estin 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 5.00 71 7.0 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 47 6.4 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 33 54 
SE OND: dnwidepeidedenie 180 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 206 220 & 50 
Patific Lighting ......cccceocs 162% 200 36 5.6 
Philip Morric- Lad... 060s. 300 3.00 36 83 
ee ETT E Le 240 240 4 55 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .......... 2.25 2.25 47 48 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 45 44 
Standard Brands ............. LM. .225. %.. 67 
re ee re 2.00 2.25 42 5.4 
og? eee Se eerer 340 3.75 84 45 
Union Pacific Railroad........ 600 600 145 41 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.70 160 26 6.1 
West Penn Electric........... 2.20 1.70 45 753 





* Also paid stock. { Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


pe ae $3.00 $3.00 50 60% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 5.75 94 75.3 
Brooklyn Union Gas .......... 150 160 32 5.4 
Chua, POMORY ... csi ces 2.50 2.00: 36° 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 250 65 4.6 
Flintkote Company ........... 2.00 3.00 41 $6.1 
General Motors ............-- 400 500 91 55 
Glidden Company ............ 200 2.00 38 53 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 3.75 94 64 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 99 42 
Olin Mathieson Chemical..... 2.00 *200 58 35 
Simmons Company ........... 250 2.50 39 6.4 
DONE FUE bbs ce axe ee adhe dks “260 2.60 46 5.6 
Sperry Corporation ........... 150 175 40 750 
Wy Bs RR wee iba Me bieniems.4 3.00 300 66 4.6 





* Also paid stock. f{ Based on current quarterly rate. t Based 
on $2.50 actual annual basis. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Battle over Dixon-Yates contract shifts to SEC—Demo- 
cratic Senators to plan strategy next month—Question 


arises regarding sales literature 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It was the 
Democrats, not the Republicans, who 
were delighted by the straight party 
vote, ten to eight, shifting the battle 
of Dixon-Yates from the Senate to 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The SEC must consider the 
financing proposals, conformity to the 
holding company act and various 
other details, under tacit threat of 
later investigation. The prospective 
new chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, comes from Washington, 
where it’s considered smart to mis- 
trust utilities. 

A down-the-line party vote is one 
of the rarest things on Capital Hill, 
where, to an extent out-of-towners 
would never believe, Senators and 
Congressmen make up their minds 
about things individually. So, perfect 
division provides the inference of 
organization and the Democrats at 
last have a chance to attack directly 
the presumptive organizer, President 
Eisenhower himself. A member of the 
staff of one of the party leaders thinks 
that the issue can be stretched for the 
full two years of the next Congress. 

Of course, there’s hardly a chance 
now that the power plant will be built, 
which both parties to the contract 
must well know. Now, the problem 
is to scrap the agreement in a manner 
most injurious to those who made it; 
clever men are working on this. Why 
the Administration on the one hand 
and the utilities on the other didn’t 
duck the issue puzzles the Democratic 
side. There were plenty of opportuni- 
ties to do so gracefully. 


If the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee had vetoed the contract, the 
White House would have had to de- 
cide whether or not to recommend 
TVA construction of a steam plant— 
something no Democratic budget bu- 
reau ever did. This’ year, at least, 
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for new securities 


there will be no such proposal. Mean- 
while, one gathered at the Dixon- 
Yates hearing that municipalities in 
TVA territory are seriously looking 
into providing their own power. 


Until the Senators returned to 
Washington, you got the impression 
that the next Congress would do 
nothing except investigate. Now, 
Democratic leaders are talking for 
themselves and some of them talk 
differently. Several prefer to carry 
through only the obvious probes: 
Dixon-Yates and perhaps some other 
utilities, the Republican Security pro- 
gram, the Republican party option on 
Government jobs, and company merg- 
ers. 

At a party council to be held next 
month, the question may be tackled 
directly. There will be a sort of cen- 
sus of what kinds of legislation the 
various Senators want to promote, 
what things they want to investigate. 
Overlapping of jurisdictions, not to 
mention conflicts of interest, then will 
be negotiated if possible. 

If all this adds up to turning the 
Senate into an investigating organiza- 
tion, the leaders probably won’t say 
so. They'll start off, more likely, in 
the usual way, talking about “co-oper- 
ation.” Then, one by one, committees 
will vote to probe this and that. 


Very likely, both houses will vote 
to make their small business commit- 
tees permanent, instead of “special,” 
giving them power to pass on legisla- 
tion. How important this turns out to 
be depends on jurisdiction: whether 
the committees are given some au- 
thority over the anti-trust agencies. 
If they aren’t, their rise in status will 
be trivial. 


There will probably be an in- 
vestigation of the Federal Trade 
Commission, whose peculiar routines 





have been completely changed under 
the new administration. What irri- 
tates the new majority most is the 
editing of old FTC vocabulary: typi- 
cally, the word “case” is no longer 
used to denote a case but instead the 
word “project” is used. 

The heart of the investigation, how- 
ever, would lie in the claims that the 
FTC no longer enforces the various 
acts in its charge and that it is in 
conflict with the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Justice Department. Projects 
which once would have been open and 
shut cases, have been dismissed, so 
that the lawyers complain that you 
just don’t know any more what to put 
into a brief. 

Conflict with the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion lies in the handling of charges 
that companies force their outlets to 
deal exclusively in their products. 
Anti-Trust bases itself on Supreme 
Court findings that, if the case is big 
enough, this is illegal; the FTC has 
been adding additional criteria of 
its own. 


Without first clearing it with the 
SEC, security dealers have been cir- 
culating sales literature for new issues 
before their prospectuses had become 
effective. Nobody will be cited. But 
the Commission has been explaining 
to investment bankers that they seem 
to have interpreted the amendments 
to the Securities Act too liberally. 

The Commission will soon issue 
regulations allowing easier circulation 
of “Red Herring” prospectuses. How- 
ever, a couple of years ago, state 
blue-sky laws had been attuned to the 
new Federal law. The Commission, 
as well as banking houses, is looking 
into whether Federal and state laws 
now conflict. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Railroads .. . 

Everything these days seems to 
work at the flick of a lever, even the 
replacement of an old railroad tie 
with a new one—Matisa Equipment 
Corporation of Chicago manufac- 
tures a piece of equipment called a 
renewal machine which spots new 
ties where needed in just such man- 
__ ee Another interesting piece of 
Matisa equipment is an adzing ma- 
chine which obviates the necessity of 
removing a rail to clean underneath 
it—and still a third unit permits com- 
pression tamping under railroad ties 
to exact predetermined compaction, 
an essential chore in these days of 
high speed trains. ... Santa Fe Rail- 
way continues to augment its already 
fine film coverage of the Southwest 
Indians with the release of an 18- 
minute 16mm. sound movie titled 
Indian Ceremonials — Kodachrome 
prints are available on a free-loan 
basis to civic, church and_ other 
groups. ... Canadian Pacific Railway 
has the throttle wide open toward 
complete dieselization of all trans- 


continental passenger and freight 
trains—upon receipt of 100 new 
diesels recently ordered, the Canadian 
Pacific diesel fleet will include 509 
units. . . . General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s Electro-Motive division is 
studying the practical design of high 
speed, lightweight railroad passenger 
trains—it is said to be particularly 
interested in motive power and over- 
all car design. 


Textiles ... 

If natural rainfall doesn’t keep your 
raincoat clean, then give the washing 
machine a try—yes, a new raincoat 
for men, sold by Londontown Manu- 
facturing Company, is said to retain 
its water-resistancy even after being 
washed. ... A spun-dyed acetate yarn 
with a fibrous structure similar to that 
of natural straw is being manufac- 
tured in England in over 40 colors 
as well as in white—distributed in 
the United States by Courtaulds, Inc., 
the yarn can be given a flame-proof 
finish to broaden the range of its 
potential uses: in the apparel and fur- 
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author of The Inside Story of the Stock Exchange 
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business depression. 


pays to be contrary! 


SAVE %! 


Try CONTRARY OPINION 
for 20 weeks at only $5 
(half regular price). Intro- 
ductory subscription brings 
you important contrary anal- 
yses of post-election trends 
and the year-end predictions 
for 1955. 


112-page book FREE 


With 20-week subscription 














“When everybody thinks alike, 
Everybody is likely to be wrong!” 
How CONTRARY OPINION keeps you from guessing wrong 


ONTRARY OPINION is the voice that said “‘NO” to f 
You know what happened every time — business 
BOOM, not the business bust that “everybody” was looking for. It certainly 


| 

| What do you think will happen now? 

Neill Letters of Contrary Opinion will make your forecasts and conclusions more 
reliable. These weekly surveys and analysis of business, economic, and political 
trends add a new dimension to your thinking. They alert you to sudden 
changes in trends brought about by human reaction to them in the mass. 
They guide you further along the road to decision by giving you ahead of time the 
contrary viewpoints that keep you from being influenced—often unconsciously 
| influenced—by the cumulative pressures of “what everybody thinks’’. 

| 


@ Humphrey B. Neill’s weekly Letters of Con- 
trary Opinion have excited feature comment in 
Life, N. Y. Times, Journal of Commerce, and 
many other newspapers and Services. Neill 
Letters circulate widely to executives, business 
management, and in financial circles. You 
should know about them. Send $5 now for 20- 
week trial subscription (regularly $26 yearly), 
plus FREE 112-page book “The A 
trary Thinking’, just published. Address: 
Neill Letters of Contrary Opinion, Box 11FW, 
Saxtons River, Vermont. 


casts of a postwar 


. . - Post-election trends? ... In 1955? 


rt of Con- 


No investment or market advice. 








Offer limited to new subscribers only. 
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nishings fields. . . . The right dress 
for the hunters and fishermen among 
our readers might be the new Rugged 
Ranger sports jacket and trousers 
introduced by Seal-Dri Sportswear— 
should you fall into the drinl-, we are 
told, you’d stay warm and afloat in 
this ensemble ; the jacket, incidentally, 
is reversible, with the red poplin side 
for deer hunting and the green nylon 
side for duck hunting. . . . A worsted 
yarn drawing machine manufactured 
in England by Price-Smith & Stells, 
Ltd., is said to cut in half the number 
of operations required to make yarn 
of even thickness—called the Raper 
Autoleveller, the machine is distri- 
buted in this country through Atkin- 
son, Haserick & Company. 


Office Equipment. . . 

Multiplication becomes an _ auto- 
matic operation when done on the 
new Odhner 10-key adding machine 
which has been announced by Facit, 
Inc., U. S. distributor of the Swedish- 
made product—for example, to multi- 





ply 55 by 3, simply enter 55 on the 
main keyboard (see photo above) 
and depress the 3 key on the multi- 
plier keyboard at the extreme right; 
then press the total bar for the an- 
swer. . . . Handy is the word for a 
compact slide rule which has been 
incorporated into a quality mechanical 
pencil brought out by Device De- 
velopment Company — trade named 
Devco Slide-Pen-Cyl, it features a 
clear indicator-cursor and includes a 
detachable straight edge. The 
utilitarian 3 x 5 file card box is now 
available in a gay Christmas holiday 
dress with the suggestion from its 
manufacturer that it be used to record 
Xmas cards received and sent from 
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year to year — manufacturer is the 
Mayfair Company. . . . Latest product 
for cleaning typewriter keys comes 
packaged in an aerosol-type container 
under the trade name Jet Stream 
Type Cleaner—‘‘no muss, no fuss,” 
reports American Stencil Manufac- 
turing Company of its product. 


Aviation... 

Non-stop airplane service from 
New York to Paris and London on 
a year-round basis has been started 
by Pan American World Airways 
with the introduction last week of the 
Super Stratocruiser, an improved 
version of the Boeing Strato Clipper 
designed to provide greater flight 
range—ten such planes, products of a 
million dollar improvement program, 
have been assigned to PAA’s Atlantic 
Service... . A British-designed elec- 
tronic navigation system to facilitate 
all-weather helicopter service will be 
manufactured by Bendix Aviation 
Corporation for sale in this country— 
called the Decca Navigator, it is cur- 
rently being engineered to meet 
specific United States navigation re- 
quirements. 


Plastics... 

Available at department stores and 
decorator shops is an inflatable bolster 
manufactured of Kvrene plastic by 
Plastic Innovations, Inc.—about eight 
inches in diameter, this Plinno bed 
bolster comes in 54, 36 and 24-inch 
lengths. .. . To bring out the natural 
color of products exposed to fluores- 
cent lights, Quantalite, Inc., has de- 
veloped a new type shield which is 
being produced in shapes and sizes to 
fit standard fixtures—made of trans- 
lucent Bakelite vinyl sheet printed in 
various colors, the color-correction 
shields are distributed by Plastic [llu- 
minating company. ... A new bearing 
going into production in a plant in 
Scotland is plastic-impregnated, elimi- 
nating the need for lubrication—in- 
troduced by Glacier Metal Co. Ltd., 
the dry bearing is especially suitable 
for use in textile, paper production 
and food processing machines where 
freedom from oil contamination is 
essential. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
Stamped. envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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To some the Rock Island is a 
group of persons engaged in 
the task of hauling people and 
things. 


To others it is an 8,000-mile 
steel highway over which speed 
an unending stream of diesel 
powered freight trains and 
sleek, streamlined passenger 
trains. 


To us who are members of the 
Rock Island Family it is a serv- 
ice institution, the sole purpose 
of which is to meet the trans- 
portation needs of its patrons. 
To this end we are constantly 
improving personnel, equip- 
ment and right-of-way. . . and 
these, we are happy to say, are 
the finest they have ever been. 


Rock Island Lines 


The Road of Planned Progress 





Directly serving Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota; 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas: 
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FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


“5 


How a half-century of concen- 
tration on “fine engineering” in- 
evitably shapes the personality 
of a business, is well set forth in 
“First Fifty Years’’—Golden 
Anniversary book of 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 

















a copy is yours upon reques? 
on business letterhead. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings @ tractor 
drives e@ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carries @ POWRWORKER hand trucks @ 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 
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ORDER YOUR CARYA HICKORY 
SMOKED HAM—WHILE THEY LAST? 


If you’ve ever tasted real Louisiana Cajun 
country Carya Hickory Smoked Ham, you 
know there’s nothing like it anywhere! The 
meat’s firm, fine-textured, extra delicious, 
because it’s dry-cured the careful, meticulous 
Southern way, slow-smoked with Carya 
Smokin’ Hickory and basted with Sherry 
Wine, Just 2500 government inspected hams, 
fruit-garnished, vacuum-sealed, and wrapped 
in Reynolds Wrap, now ready for shipment. 
No more this year! Order today for your- 
self, or for gifts. Pre-cooked. Wt. 8 to 14 Ibs., 
$1.60 per Ib., delivered. State pounds wanted. 

Carya Hickory Smoked Bacon, 8 to 12 Ib. 
slabs, $1.20 per Ib., delivered. 

Mail your gift list to us by November 30 
for guaranteed Christmas delivery. 


« ° mi m a : 
Sa Naere wt Baca fet, whee & ‘dp ARE 


303 Briar Brae Road, Lafayette, Louisiana 
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Business Background 





"We have more money than nation needs,’ some people complain— 


Meanwhile industry is borrowing cheaply for bigger tasks ahead 





EN AT WORK—The current 

abundance of funds available for 
business loans and equity investment 
has given rise to interesting conjec- 
ture. In some quarters it has been 
suggested that this country faces the 
unique problem of having too much 
money; that is, more money than it 
can put to work at a profitable return. 
However, a quick look at the pro- 
jected road building program ahead 
of the nation, the crying need for 


more schools te care for a growing © 


student population, and the vast sums 
required to get started on the work of 
developing a score of budding new 
industries indicates that plenty of 
work remains to be done. And money 
is always needed to justify the post- 
ing of “Men at Work” signs. 


Treasurers Active—The “money 
to burn” school might benefit also 
from analyzing recent events. Appar- 
ently the treasurers and other fiscal 
officers of American corporations re- 
gard the present money market as 
exceptionally promising. Their com- 
panies have engaged in large refund- 
ing and new capital raising operations 
during 1954. They are borrowing 
cheaply while a good thing lasts, 
thereby clearing the decks for cor- 
porate activity in the future. Inter- 
estingly, recent weeks have also pro- 
vided some tests of the three per cent 
barrier. The successful offering of a 
large Continental Oil Company issue 
at prices returning less than that fig- 
ure indicated, for this credit at least, 
that institutional investors were will- 
ing to bid up. However, these same 
investors took a cautious second look 
at an offering of $75 million New 
York Telephone Company bonds and 
apparently set three per cent as the 
yield barrier; so far and no further. 
After three weeks of waiting for the 
New York company’s telephones to 
ring, the underwriters gave up the 
vigil. The expected rush of buyers 
did not develop. Accordingly, syndi- 
cate members were advised they could 
sell the bonds at their own prices. A 


By Frank H. McConnell 





number of sales were made on a flat 
three per cent basis. 


.Now Behind Us — Commercial 
bankers point to the extensive inven- 
tory liquidation of this year as an im- 
portant though indirect factor in fill- 
ing the nation’s money reservoir. 
There are evidences that the trend 
has changed. If it continues, many 
will agree with a National City Bank 
official who pooh-poohs the idea that 
the nation may return to the ex- 
tremely cheap money markets of the 
recent past. He is Norris O. JoHNn- 
sON who, before a recent American 
Management Association conference, 
said: “Some people have predicted 
that the force of savings flow would 
keep pushing interest rates down for 
decades ahead, seeming to doubt 
whether, as a long-run matter, we 
can find profitable uses for our sav- 
ings. For myself, I work on the 
assumption that the lowest interest 
rates of the twentieth century are 
behind us.” 


Company Milestone—JoserH S. 
THompson, President, and THomas 
M. CoLe, executive vice president of 
Federal Pacific Electric Company are 
entitled to a “well done” for their part 
in bringing about the completion of 
the company’s multi-million dollar 
plant at Scranton, Pa. The plant rep- 
resents a major step toward the com- 
pany’s goal of a complete line of prod- 
ucts for the control and distribution 
of electricity. Federal Pacific, formed 
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last July 1 by merger of two well- 
known companies in the electrical 
field, employs some 2,800 persons, is 
the country’s third largest manufac- 
turer of high-voltage circuit breakers 
and ranks about sixth in electrical 
control and distribution equipment. 


Atom Appeal — By putting two 
and two together, Harotp L. BACHE 
and H. J. Stmonson, Jr., came to the 
conclusion that a live market may 
exist for mutual fund securities that 
savor of uranium, atomic energy and 
electronics. Mr. Bache is senior part- 
ner of Bache & Co. and Mr. Simon- 
son is president of the National Se- 
curities & Research Corporation. It 
marks the first time that a single firm 
has launched a concentrated effort 
to place a substantial number of 
shares (2.5 million at approximately 
15%) for a mutual fund that has 
been in existence for a number of 
years. “Seven hundred uranium com- 
panies will be formed this year,” said 
Mr. Simonson. And that evidence 
of interest was enough to assure Mr. 
Bache of prospective interest in the 
shares being merchandised on a na- 
tionwide scope. They represent a 
participation in a diversified invest- 
ment in better grade equities in the 
field. 





Driv-ur-self — With the change 
in name from Omnibus Corporation 
to Hertz Corporation, following some 
other more important transactions, 
the “rent-a-car” firm becomes the 
first of its kind to have its securities 
publicly held and its shares listed on 
major stock exchanges. Here,is where 
President WALTER Jacoss figures 
opportunity lies and how growth can 
be stimulated : (1) establish company- 
owned facilities in areas not served, 
especially in the trutk-leasing field 
(2) emphasize development of truck 
lease business in the 32 Hertz Station 
cities (3) double the passenger car 
fleet (4) franchise additional mem- 
bers (5) purchase established com- 
panies in the business and (6) de- 
velop an aggressive program for sell- 
ing long-term lease of passenger cars. 
Executives also point out that U. S. 
citizens will drive 450 billion miles 
this year from city to city (Hertz 
dreams of getting five per cent of this 
haulage) and today there are more 
than nine million trucks on the high- 
ways with only 125,000 leased. 
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lt pays to 


Ship and Travel 
Santa Fe all the way! 





Si, si, si, chico! It’s more convenient 


and dependable to use only one 
railroad . . . and Santa Fe 

is the only railroad under 

one management linking 
Chicago, California, 
Colorado, Texas, and 


points in the busy southwest. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of five percent (5%) on 
the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, has been declared 
payable January 7, 1955, in com- 
mon stock of the Company, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 21, 1954. Scrip 
certificates will be issued for result- 
ing fractional shares. 


The transfer books will not be 
closed. Resulting stock and scrip 
certificates will be mailed by Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 
ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 


Dated, November 11, 1954 














REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON DIVIDENDS 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the outstanding 
common stock has been declared 
payable December 31, 1954, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 14, 1954. 

A dividend of fifty cents (50¢) a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable 
January 5, 1955, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Decem- 
ber 14, 1954. 


The transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed by 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, November 11, 1954 


























Street News 











Pick Behind-the-Market Siocks 
in the new NOVEMBER issue of 


GRAPHIC STOCKS {2.2 


the press 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings—divi- 
dends—capitalizations—WOLUME on virtually 
every active stock listed on New York Stock 
and American Stock Exchanges covering 12 
years to November 1, 1954. 

ALSO: See section discussing Specu- 
lation in the stock market from a 
chartist’s viewpoint. 

Single copy (Spiral Bound) 

Yearly (6 Revised Issues) 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 
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Some random thoughts on what happens when underwriters 


are faced with a big bond issue that the public won't buy 


ho pays when an underwriting 

group buys a big bond issue at 
auction and is unable to sell it to the 
public except at a loss? Anyone who 
knows just the ABC’s of financing 
would be able to reply quickly that 
it is the underwriters, and they alone, 
who take the loss. And that seems 
plausible enough. The issuer gets the 
price stated in the winning bid. The 
lawyers get their lush legal fee, which 
is paid by the underwriters. The 
printers do not have to worry about 
their bill for putting out the thou- 
sands of prospectuses. Even the 
Stock Exchange gets its listing fee 
in full. 

The only debatable point is whether 
the issuer gets off scot-free. He does 
if neither he nor any affiliate has to 
enter the market for funds while the 
memory of the unsuccessful deal is 
still fresh. The event that brings up 
this subject at just this time was the 
sale of $75 million New York Tele- 
phone Company bonds on October 
19. The underwriters paid 100.6299 
and tried to resell at 101.086. They 
got rid of about $5 million and sat 
with the rest for three weeks. Then 
the syndicate was dissolved and for 
several days thereafter the best they 
could get in a free market was 100%. 

That experience made it fairly cer- 
tain that the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, a week later, 
would get a more timid bid on its 
$50 million of debentures. Ever since 
the competitive bidding system came 
into vogue there have been alternate 
spells of eager and conservative com- 
petition. Periods of overpricing have 
been followed by periods of under- 
pricing, but the victims of the latter 
have not been the beneficiaries of the 
preceding excessive bidding. 


A situation somewhat, but not ex-: 


actly similar to this one developed in 
the demoralized bond market of the 
spring and early summer of 1953. In 
April of last year Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company received 
bids on a big debenture issue. Play- 


ing safe under those conditions, un- 
derwriters bid a stiff interest cost 
which was not acceptible to the com- 
pany. The best bid was rejected, but 
only after the bankers had spent sev- 
eral hours finding a market for the 
bonds. ‘ 

Then in June New York Telephone 
entertained bids for a new-money is- 
sue and, because of the bad impres- 
sion the Southern Bell rejection had 
made in underwriting circles, felt 
obliged to accept an unflattering price 
for so good a credit. Both pieces of 
financing were in the same family, 
just as the New York Telephone and 
Pacific Telephone deals of this au- 
tumn were both in the same system. 

Private placement of large bond 
issues with a few institutional in- 
vestors has frequently been referred 
to as “grave digging” for the entire 
underwriting fraternity. A _ single 
banking house, acting as agent for the 
issuer, wields the shovel and collects 
a nice, riskless fee. Billions of dollars 
are involved in the issues thus placed 
in the past two decades. It adds up to 
a huge volume of underwriting com- 
missions that might have been but 
which never materialized. 

But something has just happened 
to arouse hope that investment bank- 
ers and dealers throughout the coun- 
try may yet function in the perma- 
nent placement of these investments. 
The initial financing for the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike was a $220 million 
issue of revenue bonds placed with a 
few insurance companies and others. 
Quietly, some of these buyers have 
sold off or lightened their holdings 
down to a total of about $160 million. 
Now arrangements have been for 
Smith, Barney & Company, the house 
acting in the original private place- 
ment, to make a secondary distribu- 
tion of half the bonds still held by the 
first owners. 

It has been estimated that more 
than half the bonds privately placed 
in the past fifteen years or so would, 
if they had an open market, be selling 
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above their redemption prices. That 
means the original buyers have had 
all the market play there is in the 
bonds. The incentive to sell and rein- 
vest in something more profitable is 
strong. That is so in the case of the 
New Jersey Turnpike bonds even 
though they have not yet reached 
their redemption date. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Nov. 24: American Bank Note; Amer- 
ican Can; American Snuff; American 
Writing Paper; Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing; Angostura-Wuppermann; Arkansas 
Power & Light; Arundel Corp.; Atlantic 
City Electric; Bell Telephone of Can- 
ada; Bendix Aviation; Bohack (H. C.); 
Cc. I. T. Financial; Carey, Baxter & 
Kennedy; Central Maine Power; Chap- 
man Valve; Cleveland Builders Supply; 
Decker Manufacturing; Detroit Gray 
Iron Foundry; Dunhill International; 
General Cable; General Telephone of 
Pennsylvania; Hanna (M. A.); Helme 
(Geo. W.); Hercules Powder; Hertz 
Corp.; Honolulu Gas; Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper; International Silver; 
Lone Star Cement; Macy (R. H.); Mar- 
shall Field; McGraw Hill Publishing; 
Medusa Portland Cement; Mid-West 
Refineries; National Steel; New Haven 
Water; Nova Scotia Light & Power; 
Old Town Corporation; Potomac Elec- 
tric Power; Roos Bros.; San Francisco 
Brewing; Smith (Howard) Paper Mills; 
South Carolina Electric & Gas; Strom- 
berg-Carlson; Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts; Time, Inc.; Tishman Realty & 
Construction; Union Pacific Railroad; 
United Merchants & Manufacturers; 
U. S. Potash; Vulcan Detinning; Wag- 
ner Electric; Weston (Geo.); Wheeling 
Steel; White Motor. 


Nov. 27: Abbott Laboratories; Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric; Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power; Delaware 
Power & Light; General Builders Sup- 
ply; Laclede-Christy; Long Island Light- 
ing; Lowenstein (M.) & Sons; Maclaren 
Power & Paper; Miller Manufacturing; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway; Mont- 
gomery Ward; Ohio Brass; Smith 
(A. O.) Corporation; Snap-On Tools; 
Southern Union Gas; Torrington Co.; 
Universal Leaf Tobacco; Westmoreland 
Inc.; Weyenberg Shoe. 


Nov. 29: American Factors; American 
Machine & Foundry; Canadian Canners; 
Cannon Mills; Carter (J. W.); Case 
(J. I.); Commercial Solvents; Consoli- 
dated Dry Goods; Duraloy Co.; Edison 
(Thomas A.); Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing; Fanny Farmer Candy 
Shops; Foote-Burt; Hubbell (Harvey); 
Island Creek Coal;.Middle South Utili- 
ties; Murray Corp. of Texas; Myers 
(F. E.) & Bro.; Pond Creek Pocahon- 
tas; Riegel Paper; Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting; Square D_Co.; Tappan 
Stove; Thermoid Co.; West Virginia 
Water Service; Wisconsin Michigan 
Power; Zenith Radio. 
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HWY dependability 











GATX—trade mark and letter- 
combination—is a recognized 
“reporting mark,” that over the 
past 50 years, has come to mean 
Dependability. The same inherent 
Dependability is the objective for 
all products and services of General 
American. These are identified by 
a group of familiar, triangular 
trade marks to indicate General 


American’s activities. 


\GENERAL/ 





General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle Street + . Chicago 90, Illinois 
Offices in all principal cities 
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Dividend Number 12 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
November 12, 1954, declared 
a dividend of $1.10 per share 
for the quarter ending De- 
cember 15, 1954, payable 
December 15, 1954, to hold- 
ers of 4.40% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of record No- 
vember 22, 1954, and a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 
371% cents per share, payable 
December 6, 1954, to holders 
of Common Capital Stock of 
xecord November 22, 1954. 
DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, 

Secretary 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 13, 1954 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 

















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 624% cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable December 10, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M. on Novem- 
ber 26, 1954. This dividend applies only to the 
ig issued and outstanding on November 26, 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 162 


A dividend of TWO DOLLARS 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 22, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 
2, 1954. The stock transfer 
books of the Company will not 
be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN 

Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 
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E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


66. u. 5. MAL OrE 


Wilmington, Del., November 15, 1954 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 25, 
1955, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 10, 1955; 
also $2.50 a share on the Common Stock 
as the year-end dividend for 1954, pay- 
able December 14, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
November 22, 1954. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
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WHAT WE WILL DO FOR YOU 
WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 








(1!) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us explain how our Personalized Supervisory 


Service will point the way to better investment results. 


YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


My Objective: Income [J 
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“Please explain (without obligation to me) how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 
Capital Enhancement [J 





The fee is surprisingly moderate. 





Railroads 





Continued from page 3 


shipments than are received -by the 
railroads. Recent experiments in 
sending first-class mail by air (on a 
space-available basis) gives railroad 
business to the airlines without sig- 
nificantly affecting the expenses of 
either. The rails also contend that 
trucks do not pay their proper share 
of highway costs and that their costs 
(like those of the airlines) are paid 
in part by the taxpayer rather than 
wholly by the shipper. 

The railroads further claim that 
the form of regulation applied to var- 
ious transportation media also dis- 
criminates against them. Rail carriers 
must obtain ICC permission to boost 
freight rates, a process which during 
the postwar period has entailed an 
average delay of some 914 months 
during which they must pay the 
higher costs which provide the neces- 
sity for the boost. They want greater 
flexibility in setting lower rates (tor 
competitive purposes) on_ specific 
runs and items of traffic. 


A Losing Service 


Except during the four World 
War II years, passenger business has 
been chronically unprofitable for the 
carriers. Last year it cost them over 
$700 million even before lease rentals 
and fixed charges, canceling out 38.9 
per cent of the earnings from freight 
service. But they encounter extreme 
difficulty in securing permission to 
abandon unprofitable runs. A survey 
in May 1951 showed that 1,200 pas- 
senger trains failed to earn their out- 
of-pocket costs, but the great majority 
of these are still in operation. 

However, the industry is by no 
means ready for the scrap heap. No 
other suitable means are available for 
long-haul shipment of bulk commod- 
ities such as coal, wheat, ores and 
lumber, and the railroads will continue 
to receive a very substantial volume 
of business in other categories if for 
no other reason than the inability of 
other carriers to handle it all. But 
rail managements are far from con- 
tent to rely solely on such negative 
reassurance. 

During the postwar period they 
have invested some $10 billion in new 
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equipment (notably diesels) 
highly successful attempt to improve 
service and cut costs. They have ma- 
terially increased train length and 
speed, have moved a considerably 
larger volume of traffic per man-hour, 
and in fact have scored great im- 
provements in almost every statistical 
measure of operating efficiency. 
Heavier rail has been installed, 
curves and grades eliminated, mainte- 
nance has been placed on a mecha- 
nized basis, yard facilities have been 
expanded and improved and central- 
ized traffic control installations have 
been increased. 

In addition, the rails have made 
aggressive attempts to develop addi- 
tional business, and have achieved 
considerable success in this respect. 
With working capital increased, road 
and equipment in good shape and 
fixed charges sharply reduced from 
prewar levels, the industry should 
continue to show substantial earning 
power under reasonably favorable 
business conditions. 


Industrial Trucks 





Concluded from page 7 


ration a year ago, organizing a new 
subsidiary (Lamson Mobilift) to 
carry on that business. Sales of the 
Mobilift division are believed to be 
running close to $2 million a year and 
its operations are on a_ profitable 
basis. The company, incidentally, has 
filed suit for damages of well over $1 
million as a result of the Postmaster 
General’s discontinuance of its mail 
tube system in New York City. 
While pre-tax earnings this year are 
expected to show a decline from the 
1953 level, lower Federal income tax 
liability may mean a rise in earnings 
to the $2 to $2.25 per share level. 


Investment Possibilities 


Representation in the growing in- 
dustrial lift truck business is best 
obtained through the shares of Yale 
& Towne and Clark Equipment 
which qualify for the average invest- 
ment portfolio. Otis Elevator, a good 
quality issue, has a smaller stake in 
the field at present while the two re- 
maining issues are of lesser invest- 
ment quality. 
NOVEMBER 24, 1954 

















This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


Not a New Issue 





1,300,000 Shares 


Campbell Soup Company 


Capital Stock 


($1.80 Par Value) 


Price $39.25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
Several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &Beane Smith,Barney&Co. White,Weld &Co. 


Drexel & Co. Eastman, Dillon &Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Dominick & Dominick 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


November 17, 1954 


Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 























Uniteo States Lines 
Company 
Common 


Stock 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.371/2) per share payable 
December 10, 1954, to holders of Common 
Stock of record November 26, 1954, who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

















AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND 
SMELTING COMPANY 


Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share has been 
declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of said 
Company for the calendar quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, payable February 1, 1955 to stock- 
a of record at the close of business January 
ee 


Common Stock 


A dividend of twenty-five cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable December 28, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Novem- 
ber 30, 1954. 


W. J. MATTHEWS, JR., Secretary 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 








QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.04% a share on the 4.18% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a share onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1954, all 
payable on or before December 
23, 1954 to holders of record at 
the close of business on November 


30, 1954. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 
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SEHBOHRD 


FINANCE COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


79th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable January 10, 
1955 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 23, 1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 53 cents a share 
on $2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and $1.4334 on the $5.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable January 10, 
1955 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 23, 1954. 

A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


October 28, 1954 











Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 52 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 20, 1954 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 29, 1954 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Watter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


November 16, 1954. 


























CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953 


12 Months to September 30 
Amer. Gas & Elec $2.39 $2.52 
Amer. Natural Gas 3.67 3.55 
Ashland Oil & Refining... 0.92 1.26 
Atlantic City Electric d 1.98 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. : 0.85 
Consumers Power . 2.97 
Duquesne Light : 2.18 
Equitable Gas j 1.85 
General Tel. Corp : 3.00 
Idaho Power ; 3.39 
Interstate Power i 0.94 
Pacific Lighting y 43 
St. Joseph Light & Pwr... 1.69 
United Gas Improvement. 2.14 2.25 


9 Months to September 30 
Abbott Laboratories 1.76 1.83 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 0.80 0.97 
Amerada Petroleum 3.70 4.11 
Amer. Home Products... 3.18 2.57 
American Locomotive .... 1.39 2.37 
Amer. Machine & Metals. 3.05 2.99 
Amer. Potash & Chemical. a2.94 a2.73 
American Tobacco 451 ~° 4.28 
Amer. Window Glass ; 0.23 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. : 1.57 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 4.10 5.92 
Anchor Post Products.... 1.21 1.46 
Atlas Tack D1.35 
Belden Mile... 0.005545 ‘ 3.25 
Belding Heminway i 0.93 
Bell Aircraft d 71.50 
Boeing Airplane : 4.18 
Bower Roller Bearing.... ; 2.35 
Bristol-Myers 1.08 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ; 0.15 
i en ee eae 5.15 
Calumet & Hecla : 1.37 
Carborundum Co. ........ : 3.06 
Commercial Credit / 3.84 
Consol. Retail Stores } 0.29 
Continental Air Lines.... . 2.76 
CE OO. inc Hae ce:d sus : 2.70 
Cuneo Press I 0.73 
Detroit Steel Products.... 2. 2.54 
Diamond Match 2. 1.97 
Diamond T Motor t 1.47 
Dunhill Int’l i 0.38 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours 74° 3.62 
Electric Auto-Lite } 5.25 
Sere es 2.14 1.73 
Florence Stove D0.74 = D0.93 
Fruehauf Trailer 2.06 3.69 
Gen. American Transport. 3.56 2.54 
Gen. Steel Castings 2.25 4.65 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood.. 0.44 0.74 
Glen Alden Coal D0.72 . D1.49 
Goodrich (B. F.)........ 6.22 6.01 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 6.53 7.56 
Grocery Store Products... 1.02 0.92 
Harrisburg Steel : 1.75 
Hazel-Atlas Glass : 1.17 
Heyden Chemical ; 0.59 
Ingersoll-Rand ‘ $2.58 
Interlake Iron i 2.06 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... \ Ye 
Kennecott Copper ; 6.06 
Lamson & Sessions ..~,. ; 2.86 
Lion Oil my ny 2. 2.41 
Lockheed Aircraft ....”. Vey 6. _ 495 
Lone Star Cement.... /.. : 253 
Magic Chef ..." ee 0.31 
Maine Central 1. 5.94 
Mayter Go. 620500055455 a? 2.65 
Ee CAPO icin icone: . 1.58 
McQuay-Norris 1.27 1.11 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 1.24, V 3.42 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953 


9 Months to September 30 
Munsingwear, Inc. ...... $0.38 $1.47 
Nat’l Starch Products.... 1.76 0.99 
National Steel : : 5.05 
PE Eo aie er des : 0.79 
New York Dock ‘ 3.39 
Ohio Oil ; 5.03 
Oliver Un. Filters “B”... , 2.28 
Pacific Western Oil é 1.72 
Park & Tilford D0.17 
Parmelee Transportation . ; 1.24 
Pfeiffer Brewing ’ 1.40 
Pitney-Bowes P 1.05 
j 2.40 
Pressed Metals of Amer.. ' 1.93 
Pulleen, Tec. .....<..65.' @ 
Quaker State Oil 
|) re yee 
Ritter Co. 
Ruberesd Go. 2. .ocawssiees 
Sangamo Electric 
Sinclair Oil 
NEY SE. ono kas dudes 
Standard Oil (Ind.)...... 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 
Sunshine Mining 
Superior Steel 
Symington-Gould 
Texas Gulf Producing.... 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 
Thew Shovel 
Trans World Airlines.... 
Twin Coach 
United Biscuit 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
U. S. Industries 
Vanadium Corp. ......... 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 0.35 
Wise COOP... i. 5000s 4.11 
Waldorf System 0.41 
Westinghouse Elec. ...... 3.27 
Wheeling Steel 3.48 
White Motor 3.69 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 1.25 4 
Wilcox Oil 1.56 2.52 
Woodley Petroleum 0.58 0.59 
Yale & Towne 1.62 3.24 
3 Months to September 30 
Atlas Plywood 0.03 0.20 
Be Ci a eae kena nee 0.50 0.31 
Cont’l Copper & Steel.... 0.03 0.47 
Int’l Minerals & Chem.... 0.20 0.41 
Mapnavox Go: 2... 6.03500 0.44 1.22 
Pabco Products 0.27 0.39 
United Merchants & Mfrs. 0.52 0.36 
United Wallpaper 0.01 D0.18 


12 Months to August 31 
Angostura-Wuppermann.. 0.34 0.43 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .... 4.48 4.08 
Seeger Refrigerator 5.32 461 
Wright-Hargreaves *0.12 *0.12 


9 Months to August 31 
Buffalo Forge 1.84 1.9 
6 Months to August 31 

M & M Wood Working.. 0.78 0.61 
United Shoe Machinery .. 1.08 1.44 
12 Months to July 31 

Davidson Bros. .......... 0.78 0.89 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. , 4.32 
Duro-Test Corp. ........ ‘ 0.79 
Fajardo Sugar : ‘ 0.61 
oe a Sees ; D10.34 
Kropp Forge D0.06 0.55 
ee ee es Pe ert 0.98 0.95 


*Canadian currency. a—Combined common. 
tGiving effect to 2-for-1 split in 1954. {Giving 
effect to 3-for-1 split in 1954. D—Deficit. 
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HE STATISTICAL SCIENCES, too, 

made technical advances during this 
Bull Market. New analytical techniques 
and devices were developed, some of them 
by our own staff. More sensitive, more 
penetrating, more precise, these new tech- 
niques and devices now enable THE 
TILLMAN SURVEY to make available to 
investors far more comprehensive statistical 
results than ever before. 

But statistics have inherent limitations, in 
that they postulate norms. Under relatively 
stable conditions, they may clearly indicate 
trends. Under radically changed conditions, 
however, they may -eveal nothing beyond 
what the trends might have been had con- 
ditions remained unchanged. 


ECONOMIC BEHAVIORISM 


Investors have long been in the habit of 
evaluating securities by purely statistical 
methods, largely from summary financial 
statements and quarterly earnings reports. 
They have deduced and projected future 
economic behavior patterns from past per- 
formances. 

And, when conditions were relatively 
normal, this procedure was, in general, well 
warranted. 

Before World War II, for instance, the 
earnings of an enterprise (when rendered 
precisely comparative by such devices as 
THE TILLMAN SURVEY Index of Gain 
Power), were often clearly significant. From 
earnings data, correlated with other factors, 


= usually stable, the investor, (like a psychol- 


ogist dealing with a stable, well-adjusted 
personality), could frequently prognosticate 
a very probable investment behavior pattern. 

But we are living in a radically 
changed world —a world in which the 
political and ideological trends affecting 
business are more confused and more in- 
cisive than they have ever been —a world 
staggered by the potentials of atomic energy 
—a world upon which new materials, new 
processes, new methods, new ideas and a 
new world economy have been suddenly 
thrust! 

Old standards of comparison, old indices, 
old bases of judgment, while still useful, 
are no longer adequate. They do not com- 
pensate for radically changed conditions 
and constantly impinging new factors, which 
inevitably introduce new elements of error 
and instability. 

How, for instance, from traditional indi- 
ces, given the present confused situation, is 
the investor to deduce the potentials of 
trouble in a particular industry or enter- 
prise? What about the over supply of farm 
commodities P 

Today, he is confronted with so many un- 
precedented questions, such as this, that, 
he cannot rely on purely statistical pro- 
cedures. 


DETAILED ADVICE 
AVAILABLE IN © 


TILLMANISURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 


NOW LAUNCHING ITS 
NEW-WIDER SERVICE 
FUNCTIONS 








WHAT STATISTICS 
DO NOT REVEAL 


A new approach is indicated — one which 
goes beyond traditional statistics and supple- 
ments them. 


CORPORATE PERSONALITIES 


The Law has always ascribed to corpora- 
tions many of the attributes of personality. 

It should not be difficult, therefore, for 
the investor to think of these “corporate 
personalities” as being under the necessity 
of adjusting to new conditions just as are 
living persons, and subject to somewhat 
analogous complexes, aberrations, and dis- 
eases. 

Management may well be likened to the 
brain and nervous system of a corporate 
enterprise. 

Upon this steward of the investor’s finan- 
cial interest depend the direction and co- 
ordination, the performance and potentials 
of the enterprise. 

How competent and resourceful is a 
given Management? How readily and 
economically is it likely to adjust to new 
business conditions and hazards? What is 
the Management’s “case history”? Are its 
members too old or too old-fashioned to 
adjust to present conditions and cope with 
them, instead of simply deploring them? 
Are there dangerous conflicts, latent or 
avowed, dividing our given Management 
against itself? Is it likely to “break down” 
under exceptional stresses? 

Has it grown “soft” during. the lush years, 
when excess profits taxes encouraged ex- 
travagant managerial policies, and when the 
Government needed goods so badly that a 
business did not have to compete in order 
to survive? 

Machines may be likened to the bone and 
Labor to the brawn of an enterprise. How 
sound is that “bone structure” of a given con- 
cern? Is it technologically well-equipped? 
Is it vulnerable to technological A-bombs; 
or, perhaps, developing some of its own? 
And how well will Labor, the muscles of 
the body corporate, respond to the nervous 
impulse transmitted from Management in 
times of stressP Is the Labor leadership 
involved Communistic, megalomaniac, or 
sound P 

Consider capital the blood stream of our 
corporate person. Is the pressure too high? 
Or too low? Has it large and relatively use- 
less reserves which it cannot employ except 
at very low interest rates, which, in turn, 
lower its dividend potentials? Or are its 
reserves inadequate? 

To such questions and many others, 
(which our hypothetical corporate diagnos- 
tician would be certain to pose for himself), 
the investor needs to know the answer. For, 
obviously, upon the adequacy and accuracy 
of answers to such questions may depend 
both his present security and his stake in 
the future. 


Carrying our implicit analogy further, if 
the investor will momentarily cast himself 
in the role of a sort of corporate diagnos- 
tician, prepared to make a thorough “case 
study,” in his own interest, some of the lines 
of investigation he will wish to pursue, some 
of the questions to which he will want 
answers, will instantly suggest themselves. 


WHICH WAY TO TURN 


Sagacious investors are turning more and 
more frequently to trained economists, ex- 
perienced investment advisors, for guidance 
—for answers to questions which insistently 
arise out of our post-war confusion and 
which traditional indices do not answer. 
And, among economists, there is perhaps 
no man more competent to answer such 
questions than Mr. Carroll Tillman. 

An investment advisor of 31 years stand- 
ing, his books, analyses and forecasts, pub- 
lished with vigor since 1923, have earned 
him such wide recognition that he needs no 
introduction to experienced investors. 

Mr. Tillman and his staff, (using research 
methods more precise and professional, of 
course, than those suggested to the experi- 
enced investor as an hypothetical approach 
to his problems), are presently engaged in 
making broader and more detailed studies 
of corporations than were thought necessary 
in prewar days. Supplementing traditional 
indices, these studies attempt to determine, 
as certainly as such matters can be deter- 
mined, the relative potentials of each cor- 
poration in this cold-war economy. The 
results of these studies, the findings of 
Mr. Tillman and his staff, are now available 
to subscribers to the Tillman Survey. 


FREE OFFER 


The six stocks below have each done 
something lasting and valuable in their 
orbit—and five distinct industries are thus 
benefited. We unreservedly recommend 
them at our prices ...prices which become 
available to you when you answer this 
invitation to get both names and prices 
—FREE. 


~ 1. A great little company exploiting a 
raw material monopoly with verve and 
brains. 


2. A buoyant stock in the newly recog- 
nized Fastener & Container industry. 


3. A stock in the Rubber industry dynam- 
ically ahead of all- competition. 


4. A low-priced—but financially impreg- 
nable—stock, “understudy” to item #2 
above. 


5. A remarkable textile stock soon to do 
much better. 


6. Our favorite crude oil stock. 


4 
Write to us for the latest copy of the Tillman Survey. It contains the above stock selections 
Whether your name is on our list or not a NEW REQUEST is required to get this list of stocks. 





The Tillman Survey 
120 Union St., Providence 6, R. I. 
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GENTLEMEN: PLEASE MAIL ME THE ABOVE BULLETIN. 
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AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(8742¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 342% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
B, and a quarterly dividend of 
ninety-three and _ three-quarter 
cents (93%4¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
pany’s 334% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Series C, payable January 
3, 1955, to the holders of such 
stock of record at the close of 
business December 3, 1954. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, pay- 
able December 24, 1954, to the 
holders of such stock of record 
at — of business December 
3, 


R.S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, November 16, 1954. 



































Men’s Clothing 














BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 





—______— [BriGcs & STRATTON) —____— 





DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
one dollar and ten cents ($1.10) per share 
on the capital stock (without par value) 
of the Corporation, payable December 15, 
age Lr stockholders of record November 

» 1954. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
November 16, 1954 


L. G. REGNER 
Secretary-Treasurer 

















LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
November 17, 1954 


% 3) The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend of 25c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

December 24, 1954, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business on Decembe: 7 
1954. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKuWiiz 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM Johns-Manville 
Vi 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock, and, 
in addition thereto, a year-end dividend of 
$1.25 on the Common Stock, both payable 
December 9, 1954, to holders of record 
November 29, 1954. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


PRODUCTS 








Concluded from page 14 


the leading manufacturers of men’s 
medium-priced clothing which is sold 
at wholesale to leading independent 
retailers. and through subsidiaries 
which operate about 60 men’s fur- 
nishing stores. To boost volume the 
company earlier this year acquired 
the clothing manufacturing division 
of Society Brand Clothes. 

Richman Bros. manufactures men’s 
popular-priced clothing, which is dis- 
tributed through its own chain of 
about 75 retail stores mostly in east- 
ern’ and middle-western states, and 
also by independent dealers. Credit 
selling was started in 1953 and by 
mid-1954 all stores were — offering 
charge accounts. 

Howard Stores operates 64 stores 
retailing men’s furnishings. Last year 
the company introduced a new and 
higher priced line of men’s Royal 
Fabric suits to sell for $57.95. Plans 
are under way to broaden this line to 
include topcoats, overcoats, sport 
coats and slacks. 

Reliance Manufacturing is a large 
producer of sportswear and work 
clothing for men and boys, and other 
wearing apparel. A major propor- 
tion of output is in branded lines 
which are sold directly to retail 
stores. Nationally advertised brands 
include Big Yank (men’s work cloth- 
ing), Penrod (boys’ wear) and Uni- 
versal (nightwear). During 1953, 
the Women’s Wear and Dress Shirt 
Divisions were discontinued. 

While most companies are ex- 
pected to show sales and earnings 
improvement this year, the industry 
is as always susceptible to wide earn- 
ings swings. Thus even the best 
situated stocks in the group are a 
businessmen’s investment, at best. 


Dividend News 


Superior Portland Cement: Declared 
a dividend of 25 cents and extra of 25 
cents both payable December 10 to stock 
of record November 24. Previous pay- 
ment was 20 cents on September 10. 


Federal-Mogul: Paying 50 cents and 
an extra of 25 cents December 10 to 
stock of record November 26. Payments 
for 1954 total $2.50 compared with $2 
last year. 








International Nickel: Paying a 90- 
cent year-end extra along with the reg- 
ular quarterly of 50 cents both payable 
December 20 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 22. Payments this year total $2.90 
compared with $2.35 in 1953 when a 35- 
cent extra was paid at the year-end. 


Fairbanks, Morse: Voted a 35-cent 
dividend payable January 3 %o stock of 
record December 9. Previous payment 
was 50 cents September 1. 

Sears, Roebuck: Declared the quar- 
terly of 60 cents and an extra of 60 
cents both payable January 3 to stock 
of record November 23. This brings 
total payment for the fiscal year end- 
ing January 31 to $3 compared with 
$2.75 in the 1952-53 fiscal period. 

General Dynamics: Increased the 
quarterly rate to $1 payable January 10 
to stock of record December 14. Com- 
pany paid quarterly rate of 87% cents 
September and June, 75 cents in March 
and ‘75 cents in January 1954. 


Texas Pacific Land Trust: Voted divi- 
dend of $1.70 payable December 16 to 
stock of record November 24. Payment 
for 1954 totals $3.45 compared with 
$2.10 last year. 


Copperweld Steel: Declared a 30-cent 
dividend payable December 10 to stock 
of record November 24. Previous pay- 
ment 50 cents September 10. 


Sheaffer Pen: Quarterly 30 cents and 
extra 30 cents payable November 25 to 
stock of record November 15. Total pay- 
ment for the year of $2 compares with 
$1.80 last year. 

American Chicle: Paying quarterly of 
62%4 cents and an extra of 50 cents De- 
cember 10 to stock of record November 
24. Paid a total of $3 this year compared 
with $2.50 in 1953. 

El Paso Natural Gas: Quarterly 40 
cents and extra 40 cents payable Decem- 
ber 30 to stock of record December 17. 
Brings total payment for the year to 
$2 compared with $1.60 in 1953. 

Georgia-Pacific Plywood: Declared a 
25-cent dividend payable December 16 
to stock of record December 2. Previous 
payment 25 cents August, 1953. 

Creole Petroleum: Paying $1.75 and 
an extra of 50 cents December 10 to 
stock of record November 24. Total 
payment for the year is $7.50 compared 
with $7 last year. 

Du Pont: Paying a $2.50 year-end 
dividend December 14 to stock of record 
November 22. Total payment for 1954 
is $5.50 compared with $3.80 last year. 

Eastman Kodak: Declared a 50-cent 
and extra of 20 cents payable January 3 
to stock of record December 3. Previous 
payment was 45 cents on October 1. 
Also paying 5 per cent stock dividend 
March 21 to stock of record February 7. 

Cutler-Hammer: Voted the regular 
50-cent quarterly and $1 extra payable 
December 15 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 26. Total payment this year of $3 
compares with $2.50 in 1953. 

Pet Milk: Paying quarterly of 40 cents 
and extra of 40 cents December 21 to 
stock of record December 1. Paid total 
a this year compared with $1.75 in 
1953. ‘ 

Beech-Nut Packing: Paying 30-cent 
quarterly December 20 to stock of rec- 
ord November 26. Previously paid at 
40-cent quarterly rate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 





DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 


held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper. *Q30c 
Allied Artists Pict...... 10c 
— Industries ...... Q20c 
Pe ae eh Y20c 
Amal Ghods iscses 25c 


Am. Broadcast.-Param. Q25c 
Amer. Cyanamid 
Amer. Optical 
Am. Zinc, Lead & Sm...25c 
Automatic Voting Mach..15c 


Die veveribeen sek ee Y65c 
Associates Investment.Q50c 
Atlas Ca sacs oskces 50c 
Babbitt (3 Fs} ios sivas 5c 

i er ers yy E10c 
Balt. & Ohio R.R........ $1 

Do Oi Miccsissssi<s $4 
Beau Brummell Ties... .10c 


Beech-Nut Packing ... 
Briggs & Stratton... OsLi0 


Brown & Bigelow..... Q25c 
Carey, Philip Mfg..... 
Castle (A, BEdi sss. Q30c 
Century Electric 
Central Foundry 
Chic. & East. Ill. R.R...25c 


Chic. Rivet & Mach....Q40c 
Cinn, Milling Mach.. — 
Coce-4Gi GK (0.55 0 isu 
DO aiiatbeusscceke v1 
Col. Broadcasting Cl. A.40c 
i SS. eee Sp30c 
De Gs BPC e's whe et 40c 
DO: ixodmiienexs ddd Sp30c 
Congoleum-Nairn ....Q25c 
Cons. Coppermines ..Spl5c 
Cons. Gas Utilities. .Q1834c 


Cont’! Copper & Steel.Q15c 


Cont’l Fdry. & Mach. .Q50c 
ES 4b acetnsil een E$1.50 
Continental Motors ....20c 
Continental Steel ....... 35c 
DS ieee testes 60c 
Cosden Petroleum ...... 25c 
Cutler-Hammer ...... Q50c 
DO es ie eeadée ces E$1 


Dayton Malleable Iron.Q25c 
Diamond Alkali ....Q37%e 
Dobeckmun Co. ........ 35c 


Driver-Harris ....... Q50c 
du Pont (E.I.)......Y$2.50 
Eastman Kodak ........ 50c 

DR ce eee geal. oe E20c 
East. Stainless Steel... .25c 
Edison Bros. Stores....35c 


First Nat’l Stores..... Q50c 


Firtly Game csecsass ce 10c 
Food Mach. & Chem... .50c 
Gen. Amer. Trans...Q62%c 
DG. csecuctees hae E25c 
Gen. Pe ite Cement. . .65¢ 
hvac Bi aed veda Y$1 
Goodrich (Bs 8) .05 vas 80c 
Grocery Store Prod..Q20c 
DO .aiseegeecieen E20c 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
aired i. 5 Scseuck 50c 
Gulf States Utilities. ..Q35c 
Do $4.20 pf........ Q$1.05 
Do $4.40 pf........ Q$1.10 
Do $4.44 pf........ Q$1.11 
Do 4.64% pf....... Q$1.16 
Hershey Chocolate Q50c 
Hilton Hotels ........ QO35c 
onolulu Oil ........ Q75c 


NOVEMBER 24, 1954 


Pay- 
able 
1- 1 
1- 3 
12-15 
12-15 
12-17 
12-20 
12-24 
1- 3 
12-28 
12-10 
12-10 
1- 3 
12-20 
1- 3 
1- 3 
12-21 
12-21 
12-13 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 
12-13 
12-13 
12-10 
12-14 
12-20 
12-22 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 
12-17 
12-31 
12-31 
12-31 
12-31 
12-24 
12-15 
12-15 
1- 5 
12-15 
12-15 
11-29 
12- 6 
1- 3 
12-10 
12-14 
1- 3 
1- 3 
1- 3 
12-13 
1- 3 
12-15 
12-31 
12-21 
12-21 
12-14 
12-14 
12-31 
12-28 
12-28 


12-16 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 


Hldrs. 
° 
Record 


12- 1 
12-10 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 2 
11-26 
12- 3 
12-15 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
11-29 
12-10 
12-10 
11-26 
11-26 
11-26 
11-26 
11-26 
11-26 
11-22 
12- 1 
11-30 
11-29 
12- 8 
12- 1 
11-26 
11-20 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-26 
11-26 
11-26 
11-26 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 8 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 3 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
11-26 
11-26 
11-17 
11-22 
12- 1 
11-26 
11-22 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12- 1 
11-30 
11-29 
11-30 
12-15 
11-24 
11-24 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 7 
12- 3 
12- 3 


11-26 
11-22 
11-22 
11-22 
11-22 
11-22 
11-24 
11-22 
11-26 





Company 

Howe Sound .......... 10c 
Hussmann Refrig’ator.E20c 
Jaeger Machine ........ 50c 
Kimberly-Clark ..... 37%c 
Louisiana Land & 

ME ailetons4éislead Q75c 

| (GNSS ee Y75c 
Mead Johnson ....... Q25c 
Miami Copper ......... 50c 
Mohawk Carpet Mills. _ 


Bo EEE Ae or 
Monsanto Chemical. 633 a: 
Mt. Vernon-Wood- 


er ey 37%c 
National Steel ....... Q75c 
Penick & Ford.......... $1 
Penn-Dixie Cement .50c 

EE ey eee anne Y75c 
Pennroad Corp........ $50c 
SS PR ere 40c 

BED wneertcesesesees E40c 


Pitts. Forgings 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt..Q15c 
Pub. Serv. Elec. & 


_ Ea RST eee 040c 
Rath Packing ........ 35c 
Republic Steel ..... $1.12% 
Reynolds Metals ....... 25c 
Seagrave Corp. ....... 030e 
Solar Aircraft ....... Q25c 
South Amer. Gold....Q10c 


So. Indiana G. & E. Q37%c 
ee, aL. ee 50c 
— Oil emmeedh 7 

0 


Sunbeam Corp. ....... Ose 
Tennessee Corp. ..... 37'4c 
cde eeecvceeoes E221 2C 
= Gulf Sulphur..... ¥ 
Texas Gulf Producing. 35e 
Tilo I ory cote ts te 
Deri n Eo < Ge sles k.p's E5c 
Trasees & Williams... .25¢ 
SU diuvedetedes saad E25c 
United Carbon ..... Q62%c 
United Comp. ........; $10c 
MR is odlan'e sods E7c 
United Fruit ......... Q75c 
8. ss Sy Ce 40c 
SE eee 40c 


U.S. Hoffman Mach...Q50c 


U.S. Lines (N.J.).. haat 
oe Be 
Whirlpool Corp. ....... < 
Willson Products ....Q25c 


Wis. Pub. Serv...... Q27%4c 


Young Spring & Wire.Q25c 
i See ee epee E25c 


American Metal 
Chic. Rivet & Mach.....5% 
Columbia Broad. A & B. De 
Eastman Kodak ....... 

Eastern Stainless Steel. 5% 
Republic Aviation ....10% 
io Sh a ae 5% 
U.S. Hoffman Mach.....2% 


Omissions 


Cockshutt Farm Equipment ; 


Oil; Mission Development. 





Pay- 
able 
12-10 
12-20 
12-10 

1- 3 


12-15 
12-15 
12-31 
12-21 
12-10 
12- 7 
12-15 


12-11 
12-13 
12-14 
12-15 
12-15 
12-13 
12-21 
12-21 
12-10 
12-17 
12-21 


12-23 
12-10 
12-21 
12-31 
12-10 

1-15 
12-15 
12-30 
12-31 
12-10 
12-10 
12-24 
12-22 


12-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-16 
12-16 
1-14 
12-31 
12-31 

1- 4 
12-10 
12-11 
12-31 
12-10 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 


12-18 
12-15 
12-20 
3-21 
12-15 
12-17 
1-18 
1- 5 


Deep 


Rock 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 


S—Semi-annual. Sp.—Special. 


Y—Year-end. 













Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Nov. 9, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00-per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 


$1.0734 per share on the 
4.30% Convertible Prefer- 
red Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable December 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 2, 
1954. Dividends on the 4% 
Preferred Stock and 4.30% 
Convertible Preferred Stock 
are payable January 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business Dec. 2, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 9, 1954 





















































CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Ine., on November 11, 1954, declared the 
following dividends: Quarterly dividend of 
87% cents per share on the outstanding 34%% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
4% Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, both 
dividends payable December 30, 1954, to 
stockholders of record December 9, 1954; 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents and 
extra dividend of 35 cents per share on the 
outstanding $1.00 par value Common Stock, 
payable December 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record November 22, 1954. 


LOUIS M. TIMBLIN 
Treasurer 








FIRTH 44 CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 10 cents ($.10) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
December 15, 1954 to stockholders 
of record November 30, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, Jr. 
Treasurer 


w 
—_ 








—( Abitibi) — Financial Summary 


=<— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE >= 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ———-— 145 
INDEX OF ff 
Notion: i Satehe:- sheeted — INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION / aie sO 0 
dends, in the respective amounts per Federal Reserve Board Vv as Sn SE ME Re BK 135 
share set out below, have been de- | MN 


clared payable January 1; 1955, to : b. we 
shareholders of record at the close Ne 7 125 
of business, December 1, 1954, on 


: . t 120 
the following outstanding shares of iati 492] 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 30 Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 1947-49 00 


115 
COMPANY LIMITED: 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §) F MAM J J AS O_N D 


Preferred 2814¢ per share 


. 1954 . 1953 
Common 30¢ per share Trade Indicators Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Nov.13 Nov. 14 


By Order of the Board §Electric Output (KWH) 9,357 9,197 8,457 

L. B. POPHAM, Secretary Freight Car Loadings 5 we 4 ve a 

T ,N 1 §Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity j 6 9 ; 
icecaiisitamandsasiabesianis 8Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 1167 1172 ~——-:1272 


1954 . 1953 
Nov. 3 Nov. 10 Nov. 11 
~. The Board of Directors of {Commercial Loans {Federal Reserve) $21,043 $21,104 $21,133 $23,340 
summed, PITTSBURGH {Total Brokers’ Loans....{ Bank Members + 3,400 3,457 3,166 2,776 
mie} Eile {Demand Deposits rt 94 Cities | 56,050 55,472 55,573 53,575 

=o (ese CONSOLIDATION (Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,790 1,831 1,377 

COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 


iumsteain' Wieck: ok aa Ginecanes came Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
on eee 10, 1954, to shareholders of Closing Dew-Jones promt 1954 \ a 
bur ak, i086 Gees enieaee Averages: Nov.10 | Nov.11_ — Nov.12_ Nov. 15 Nov. 16 High 
CHARLEs E. BEACHLEY, 30 Industrials .. 371.88 374.91 377.10 3.6.74 379.39 379.39. 279.87 
eerotary Tvnenmer 0 Railroads ... 12495 12740 127.65 12688 127.09 12765 9484 
etenepiineemesi 15 Utilities .... 6031 60.62 60.60 6024 60.33 61.58 5222 
65 Stocks 138.03 13853 13808 138.70 138.70 106.03 


MIAMI COPPER COMPANY Details of Stock Trading: Nov.10 Nov. 11 may 12. Nov.15 Nov. 15 


roadway, New Yor I Shares Traded (000 omitted) 2,960 3,720 3,080 3,260 
61 Broadway, N < k : are Issues Traded 236 1175 1220 1287 178 
-yovemper ° . I A 648 D - 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) Number of Advances 


Number of Declines 286 413 548 384 
cents per share has been declared, pay- | Number Unchanged 241 257 253 273 
able December 21, 1954, to stockholders | New Highs 1954 


of record at th ] f busi 160 179 112 142 
a e close o usiness T 
December 2, 1954. New Lows 1954 2 1 5 1 


Bond Trading: . 
panna <M Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 100.91 100.94 100.95 100.91 
*_ | Bond Sales (000 omitted) $4,280 $6,204 $5,150 $4,415 


o \ - 1954 ‘ 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Oct. 13 Qct. 20 Nov.3 Nov. 10 High Low 


‘ 50 Industrials 12.08 12.07 12.18 12.46 1246 9.36 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 20 Railroads 8.53 8.81 8.67 9.04 9.04 5.20 
The Board of. Directors has declared a divi- 20 Utilties 15.20 14.95 ; 15.07 15.33 15.47 13.78 
end o -00 per share and an additional *+Common Stock Yields: 
dividend of 75 ss 
000 shares of the Company's capital stock 50 Industrials 433% 434% 435% 4.34% 449% 5.83% 4.26% 


Seeds, ceniaee Beceabes anc eee, eo 20 Railroads 532 Sot 6S | US 6.88 5.38 


ihotbens of : 20 Utilities 489 495 489 40 523 4.63 

ness November 26, 1984," OS 90 Stocks 445 447 446 4.56 578 4.37 
E. F. ——— sd *Average Bond Yields: 

ecretary. 

































































































































































000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 
































2.843 2.853 2855 2.854 3.058 2.803 
3.133 3.138 =- 3.143 8 =3.139 3.376 3.124 
3.474 3.489 3.492 3.486 3.674 3.470 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. tFor latest available figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 16, 1954 
Well located frame, metal Shares ——Closing———,__Net 

roof warehouse in Sum- Traded = 9 goo te — 

ter, 100 x 220 ft. New York Central Railroad 296,400 21% 7 4- 

$ International Telephone & Telegraph.... 197,700 22% 2414 +1% 

Price $35,000.00 United States Steel 188,000 60% 66% +6% 
Chrysler Corporation 185,500 64 —3%h 

Bradham Realty Company Pennsylvania Railroad 182,400 134 «+ 3 

Panhandle Oil 159,200 85% + % 

Realtors Tide Water Associated Oil 157,800 27% + % 

Phone 48, Colorado Fuel & Iron 154,500 21 +3% 

a a Jones & Laughlin Steel 140,600 30% 41% 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 131,700 31% +1% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 








FOR SALE 
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Acurious 
THING 
ABOUT k 
THE => 
RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY 





AMERICAN RAILROADS... z 















ARE PLEDGED TO PROTECT THE 
PUBLIC BEFORE PROFITS! = 

























































































SAFETY FIRST...In good times and in bad, even when costs are i= 
rising and traffic declining, the railroads always keep their equipment, ‘ 
roadways and structures safe. Good management dictates that they —— 
do this economically, but never to sacrifice safety for profit. = - 
Not only have the railroads pledged themselves to protect the travel- = ae = 
ling and shipping public by safe operation, but they have dedicated —_ 
themselves to the acceptance of the country’s dependence upon them ~ 
in times of national emergency. To do this, they must keep themselves =e 
strong and ready almost at a moment's notice to safely handle very — 
large increases in traffic. — 

AS USUAL, KEEPING FAITH 




















PAYS “DIVIDENDS” 


ADHERENCE TO THIS safety policy costs more money at the outset— 
just as anything better must—but the railroads have been learning 
recently that it is paying off in unforeseen ways. To keep faith with their 
pledge, the railroads have been continually searching for new tech- 
niques, better methods, more durabie materials and more modern 
equipment. By such ‘'scientific railroading” they now find they have 
not only made safety and service compatible, but they have reaped 
“dividends” in ultimately lower costs. 














—— MATISA likes to feel that the use of its 
Tie Tampers, Ballast Cleaners and auxil- 
iary equipment has contributed to this 
“scientific railroading” and its resultant 
improvements in safety, service and 
economy. 


my iP enie 


EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


224 South Michigan Blvd. ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 





- 
—- 











They’re on the way! Astra Dome Coaches... 
Diners and Observation Lounge cars. The last word in 
Dome equipment. Beautiful . . . luxurious. . . exciting! Many 
unusual Union Pacific innovations to provide the finest in rail 
transportation for those who are traveling between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 
Astra Dome Coaches will be placed in service this December. 
Astra Dome Diners and Observation Lounge Cars will follow 
in early ’55. Union Pacific will be the only American 
railroad providing Dome Diners. 


*K >K >K >K 
Plan your next trip to or from the Pacific Coast on a Union .. 
Pacific Domeliner: ‘‘C1iTy OF PORTLAND”. . . ““CITY OF 
Los ANGELES” .. . or ““The CHALLENGER.” 
You'll enjoy a marvelous travel thrill 
at no extra fare. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 





